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RESEARCHES INTO AMERICAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 


{For the Literary Journal.] 


On the great question concerning 
the origin of the American tribes, 
the opinion of their sameness in 
blood and lineage with those of Asia 
and Europe receives almost daily 
confirmation. That able and inde- 
fatigable inquirer, Caleb Atwater, 
Esq. of Ohio, in a letter to a friend, 
dated at Circleville, about the mid- 
dle of July, 1820, writes thus: 
“ The letter of Dr. Mitchell, of New- 
York, containing specimens of the pa- 

per-cloths from the Society, Friend- 
hy, and Fejee Islands, and also from 

exico, have induced me to coin- 


cide perfectly with him in opinion, 
that the people who manufactured 
those articles, all belong to the Ma- 


lay race. I have read his several 

irs in the Archezologia America- 
na, published by the Antiquarian So- 
ciety at Worcester. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory to me on that 
subject. 

“In my memoir, you will see, 
that the idols and worship of our 
natives were the same @s in Hindus- 
tan. They who constructed our 
ancient works came hither after the 
ancestors of the North American In- 
dians had found the Atlantic ocean 
by the way of our lakes and their 
outlets, bringing” along’ with them 
the gods, religious worship, arts, 


niaideis, and customs of Hindustan, 


Souther Tartary, arid ‘the Crimea. 
ben came from the South: the 
thers of ‘our Iroquois and their 
votigeners, from the north. The for- 
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mer were shepherds ;_ the latter were 
hunters. You will see the proofs I 
have collected, in my memoir. 

‘*‘ Fifty years hence our succes- 
sors will wonder, per saepiers 
M. Salverte’s learned comment upon 
my essay, printed in French at Ge- 
neva in Europe) how. any person 
could be ignorant of the origin of 
that colony of men that once inha- 
bited this country; and they will 
but lightly estimate the infinite la- 
bour and pains, which we of the pre- 
sent day have been obliged to en- 
dure, for the purpose of drawing con- 
clusions, that then will appear so 
i obvious, and undeniable. 

owever that may be, let us proceed 
in our work of unravelling the mys- 
teries of the past, for the benefit of 
the future generations. Tome, the 
communication of these artificial fa- 
brics is beyond all price, inasmuch 
as it fully confirms me in the opi- 
nion already expressed.” 

This recital throws great light up- 
on the disclosures lately made in 
Jefferson ccunty, N. Y. within the 
region situated east of lake Onta- 
rio. 

In connection with authentic histo- 
ry, and with rational investigation, 


the following letter from H. Emer- 


son to General Brown merits atten- 
tion : 

« Dear Sir—Agreeably te your re- 
quest, 1 inform you that the ancient 
Indian fortification, in the town. of 
Rodman, incloses a space of about 


four or five acres, of a circular form, 


having an opening, for ingress and 

egress, five feet in width on the outer 

side of the embankment, being about 

the width of the ditch. From the 
41 
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bottom of the ditch to the top of the 
embankment, as they now exist, the 
height is about six feet. 

‘“* The greater part of the area of the 
fort has been cleared of trees, ard is 
cultivated. The trees on the em- 
bankment, and within the ditch, are 
of the usual magnitude which trees 
exhibit in the surrounding country. 

‘‘ The plough has turned up hu- 
man bones of large dimensions, and 
also various works of art, such as 
broken earthen vessels made for do- 
mestic purposes from brown clay, of 
which there is a bed in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and which has been baked 
in the way practised at this time. 

“Some of them are curiously 

figured. There are also pipes of the 
same material, ornamented in like 
manner, the bowls of which are in 
the form of a trumpet, and about 
four inches long. The stems are 
nearly an inch in diameter. There 
are other pipes of another form, cut 
from. stone. 
_ §*$tone hatchets and chisels have 
been found withia the fortification, 
and various other articles of work- 
manship. It is said, a musical wind- 
instrument in the shape of a serpent 
coiled up, made of stone or clay, was 
some time since found within the 
inclosure ; and that the same is now 
in the possession of a person in the 
county of Herkimer. 

“The bones above mentioned 
were covered with heaps of small 
stones, that were undoubtedly con- 
veyed to the place of interment from 
the neighbouring brook. 

«* There is a jaw-bone which was 
found within the premises, as I am 
informed, of an unusual size ; and it 
is not uncommon to find other bones 
which have formed the frame of man, 
larger than the present generation. 


The jaw above alluded to, I expect || 


to obtain ; and from it the magnitude 
of the whole frame may be tolerably 
well ascertained. 

‘¢ | have been recently informed 
there are three other fortifications in 
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the same neighbourhood, not distant 
from each other more than two miles. 
No doubt others exist in the county 
not yet discovered. Any informa- 
tion relative to the antiquities of this 
county, for the information of the 
citizens at large, | shall with much 
pleasure be ever ready and willing 
to communicate, as far as in my 
power.” 


{For the Literary Journal.] 


The narrator ceased, and received 
the thanks of his auditors : ‘* Truly” 
said one of them, ‘‘ I was surprised 
at the conclusion of your story, as 
after the most approved method, 
when a heroine is deserted by her 
lover, she falls into a kind of pain- 
less consumption, which heightens, 
instead of diminishing her beauty. 
And just as the repentant swain ap- 
pears, she dies in full dress, uttering 
a sentimental speech with appro- 
priate interruptions.” ‘* Well,” re- 
turned the other, ‘‘ it is your task to 
entertain us. We will see if your 
heroine is more refined.” ‘I will 
give you a story,”’ said the critic, 
“that shall not have the word Love 
in it.”’ ** A sensible story,” said the 
old Bachelor. A young lady put up 
her lip in scorn, and the old gentle- 
man begar the loveless tale. 


THE AUBURN RINGLET. 


It was a calm summer afternoon, 
that, taking my fishing implements, 
and whistling for my dog, who al- 
ways made one of my pleasure par- 
ties, I strolled to the banks of the 
river, I resided just where the 
Highlands commence, and it was one 
of my greatest pleasures to ramble 
over the piles of rocks that form the 
bold shore of the Hudson. One that 
reared its white head above the 
water, and was partially shaded by 2 
large ash tree, whose long branches 
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kissed the waves, was my favourite 
seat. Having reached this spot, I 
laid down my red, and forgot my 
errand in admiring the beauty of 
the scenery. I had admired it a 
thousand times before, but it had 
never inspired me with such peculiar 
feelings. ‘* There was not a breath 
to curl the blue wave,’’ which re- 
flected the lofty hills in all their 
majesty. No sound of humanity 
broke the silence of nature; not a 
vessel disturbed the waters; and a 
little rill that dashed noisily down 
the rocks, fell into the river with a 
entle murmur that soothed the ear. 

watched the sun sink behind the 
hills, and hailed the moon as she rose 
smiling to compensate for his ab- 
sence. Her mellow light fell softly 
upon every object, making the wa- 
ter appear as one stainless mirror, 
and revealing as it glanced upon the 
opposite mountains some dark cave 
or gloomy recess where I almost 
fancied I beheld the red man couch- 
ing. I was startled from a train of 
wild imagination by the sound of 
footsteps on the shore. They seem- 
ed afar off, but the night was so still 
that a pebble falling in the water 
sounded some distance. My dog 
erected his ears, and roused him 
from his slumber. I bid him lie 
down, and he crouched obedient at 
my feet. The shore at that period 
was often visited by Rafters, rough 
men with whom it was most prudent 
to have little communication. Sup- 
posing that a party of these fellows 
were approaching, I resumed my 
segar. As they advanced, however, 
and turned the angle of a rock which 
had concealed them from my view, 
I perceived that they were strangers, 
though not of the description I ima- 
gined. They walked silently on, 
with as much rapidity as the uneven 
path would permit, while their heavy 
steps broke rudely on the harmony 
of the night. 

1 placed my hand on Sancho’s 
head, lest he should move, and, con- 
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cealed by the friendly tree, watched 
the conduct of the intruders. As 
they passed my hiding place, the 
moon shiring full in the face of the 
one nearest me, revealed a set of 
handsome but agitated features. He 
was unnaturally pale ; and, whether 
from exercise or emotion I knew 
not, large drops of perspiration 
rolled from his brow, for he had taken 
off his hat, and frequently shook 
from his face the dark hair which 
curled in profusion round his head. 
His companion I could not obtain a 
view of. As they psssed, my dog 
could not restrain a faint growl ; the 
young man started, “« We are watch- 
ed,” he said. ‘* Pshaw !’’ returned 
the other peevishly, and they went 
on. I suffered them to walk some 
distance, then cautiously followed 
them ; the noise of their own steps 
preventing them from hearing mine. 
Sancho, as if aware that he must be 
silent, came slowly behind me. 

I have often thought how awkward 
I should have felt had they turned 
suddenly upen me, and demanded 
my business. They were, however, 
too hurried, and too intent on their 
erraad, to look either to the right or 
to the left, but continued to walk for 
half an hour, the scene each moment 
becoming more wild, and the moun- 
tains more gloomy. At length they 
stopped. I stepped behind a large 
rock, and heard them draw a boat 
to the water, saw them get in, push 
silently off, and with long, but soft 
strokes proceed up the river. 

I was not a little provoked at my 
folly in walking a mile over rough 
Stones, merely to see two men find 
their skiff, and go home in it. It took 
me an hour to return to the spot 
whence I had started, and dlmost as 
long to recover my fishing tackle, 
which, in my haste to quit the rock, 
Ihad kicked over, and now found 
entangled in the weeds which grew 
around the stones. So much for curi- 
osity, saidI, as I pricked my fingers till 
they bled in disentangling the hooks. 
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At last my arrangements were com- 
pleted, and I proceeded homeward. 
{ looked at my watch, and was sur- 
prised to find that my adventure had 
detained me till near midnight. 1 
had turned from the river, and was 
climbing a steep ascent that led to 
my farm, when a low and smothered 
cry of “help” startled me. It was 
repeated, and seemed to proceed 
from the river. I ran to the banks, 
but saw or heard nothing. After 
—— some moments, all being 
quiet, I turned away in the hope that 
it was some frolick of the Rafters. 
I had scarcely reached my house 
when louder cries of ‘‘ help, mur- 
der,”’ sounded along the silent shores. 
I called my servants, who got out 
the boat, and we set off in pursuit 
of the murderers. We thought that 
we heard the dashing of oars in the 
water below us; we followed the 
sound; we seemed to come near 
them, as we heard a sound as of 
struggling, but there was no voice. 
We followed rapidly : all was still 
for many moments, when the loud 
shriek of a man, a man in mortal 
agony, thrilled our hearts. It ceased, 
and was never repeated. The rocks 
faintly echoed the dreadful cry, and 
the scenery again slept in tranquil- 
lity. I thought that I distinguished 
the moanings of a woman; but it 
might have been but the sighing of 
the night breeze. We continued the 
pursuit till fatigue obliged us to re- 
turn, nor could we find a clue to 
guide us through the mystery. All 
our inquiries were unsatisfactory ; 
no person had been seen—no person 
was missing—it was all dark and 
incomprehensible. The ensuing day, 
accompanied by my brother, I re- 
traced my evening walk; we saw 
the place where the boat had been 
concealed, and determined to search 
farther up the river. We did so, and 
had proceeded nearly two miles 
when we observed: the trace of a 
violent struggle on the beach. The 
print of men’s feet was impressed 
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deep in the sand; and there was an 

appearance, for some yards, as if 

something heavy had been dragged 

along. As we were examining the 

place, some object glistening in the 

sun caught my eye; | picked it up, 

and clearing it from the sand, it 

proved to be a mourning ring. It 
was simply a band of black velvet, 
fastened by a diamond of some va- 
lue. It seemed to have dropped off 
in consequence of some struggle, for 
the velvet was torn and twisted. 
Here was evidence of foul play ; but 
who were the authors of it, or their 
victim, seemed alike concealed for- 
ever. As I was making these re- 
flections, I perceived on a bush near 
me what appeared to be a remnant 
of a lady’s lace veil ; and further on, 
there lay upon the white blossoms of 
a thorn along Auburn Ringlet. I 
raised it from the thorns that had 
caught and retained it. It curled in 
soft graceful rings, but its fairness 
was defaced, for it was stained with 
blood. 

I carefully preserved these relics, 
hoping that they might one day lead 
toa discovery of the crime. But 
time passed on. It was ten years 
after this incident, I had become a 
husband, a father, and an old fashion- 
ed man, when going to New-York, 
there came on board the same vessel 
the young man whose steps I had 
watched on the river shore. The 











instant I beheld, I recognized 
that pale countenance, and_ those 
clustering locks. He was very thin, 
and it was evident that it was not the 
hand of time so much as of affliction, 
which had robbed him of his bloom. 
I sought his acquaintance, which he 
readily granted me, and before we 
arrived at the city, we were (to all 
appearance) excellent friends; in- 
deed, could I have banished my dark 
suspicions from my mind, it would 
have been impossible to have resisted 
the grace of his manner, or the fasci- 
nation of his language. He possessed 
a mild dignity which created respect, 
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and a gentle benevolence which, in- 
spired affection. When he thought 
himself unobserved, his face grew 
dark, and it expressed the greatest 
melancholy. But if any one. ap- 
proached, he roused himself, and 
shook it off, instantly. I saw much 
of him at New-York, and when I 
left the. city I inyited him to visit 
me. I reside, I said, ‘‘ on the East 
bank of the Hudson, at the entrance 
of the Highlands.” As I spoke I 
fixed my eyes on his face ; but read 
nothing there. He consented to be 
my guest ; and as I parted from him, 
I said to myself—after all, I only saw 
by moonlight. 

At the appointed time Henry 
Cleighton arrived. He soon won 
the hearts of my household—he_be- 
came the favourite playmate of, the 
children—the kind friend of my 
wife, and to myself he was an in- 
structive and pleasing companion. 
He had been my. guest more than a 
week ere I could summon resolution 
to execute my long-planned scheme. 
I feared to unmask him, if the .can- 
dour, gentleness, and benevolence he 
daily exhibited, were indeed assumed. 
Accident however Jed me_ on. 

One fine day, Cleighton, proposed 
awalk. I Jed him to the river shore, 
and visited my.old fishing seat. I 
guided him to the place where the 
boat had been.moored,, He convers- 
edcalmly, .I went on till we came 
tothe fatal spot.. It was not adapted 
to scenes of blood: a stream had 
worn its silent way through the rock ; 
its sides were thickly shaded by 
wild laurel, whose beautiful blossoms 
were now peeping from their dark 
green leaves. As the eye followed 
the windings of the clear stream, it 
seemed. to lead to the sequestered 
retreat of some fairy,. or, mountain 
spirit, A. large clump. of thorn 
bushes grew aside of the rill, and it 
was there I had found the evidences 
of guilt. To that spot I now led 
Henry Cleighton; he appeared a 
little restless ; complained of weari- 
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ness, and:sat down on. one of the 
large stones, After a long pause, 
I said, ‘‘ would L never, had seen this 
accursed place.” Cleighton looked 
surprised, ‘‘ It was on this shore,” 
I, continued, ‘* that I once heard: a 
fellow. creature cry. for aid, and could 
not afford it tohim.” ‘* What speak 
you of,” asked Cleighton calmly. 
L related to him the adventure. He 
heard me with an unchanging coun- 
tenance, until I mentioned the. ring 
and hair ; then, methought for. a.mo- 
ment his.brow.blanched. ‘‘ Did you 
see the man’s. face ?”’ he inquired ; 
“‘ Yes,” I answered, ‘ as. distinctly 
as 1 now see yours.”” ‘* Would you 
know him were you to see. him 
again?” “* I knew him the moment I 
saw him,” lL. returned, fixing my 
eyes on his. He arose, and proudly 
erecting his tall, person, said, with 
cool dignity, ‘‘ and yoususpect me?” 
My silence answered him, “ Itis 
even so,”’ he continued: ‘‘ Listen. to 
me, not as one who pleads for, him- 
self, but as an unbiassed stranger. 
You meet a man who resembles a 
face. which ten years before you saw, 
for an. instant, by the uncertain light 
of the moon; and this..man you 
pronounce a murderer.” ‘ Nay 
Cleighton,” I said,; ‘‘ 1 have locked 
my suspicions in my own breast. If 
I have wronged you, pardon me; I 
can only say the resemblance struck 
me immediately, while your melan- 
choly , added. to. my. suspicion.” 
‘© Must a man commit murder to be 
melancholy ?”’ said. he.. bitterly.— 
‘“‘ Think you if my hands were bloody 
I would visit the spot where I had 
stained them.—But enough—I par- 
don. your injustice—F arewell,” and, 
with hasty strides, he left me. I re- 
turned, melancholy and _ perplexed. 
His agitation might have been pro- 
duced by conscious innocence or 
conscious guilt ; which, I could not 
determine. 

In the evening of that day I was 
shocked to behold the object of my 
thoughts carried in by my servants, 
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pale and senseless. They had found 
him lying at the bottom of a high 
rock, from which he had apparently 
fallen. He was mangled by the 
sharp stones on which he had struck, 
and his face was already distorted 
with the agonies of approaching dis- 
solution. Every remedy and atten- 
tion. was bestowed upon him. He 
opened his eyes, and beholding me, 
started ; then raising himself up with 
more strength than we thought he 
possessed, he wildly demanded the 
tress of hair. It was given him. He 
pressed it to his lips, and a tear 
found its way to his distended eyes ; 
but when he saw the blood that 
stained it, madness dried the kind- 
ly moisture. ‘‘ It is his blood,’’ he 
cried, *‘ his heart’s best blood,”’ and 
he laughed hellishly. ‘* Ingrate,”’ he 
continued, in a more subdued tone, 
‘‘on that cold bleeding bosom did 
she choose to pillow ‘her dying 
head, when mine was bursting to re- 
ceive her. But they are dead. No 
one saw it, but the blue sky and 
those who did it ; none live to tell 
it.’ In this manner he continued to 
rave till the words died on his lips, 
and he expired holding the ringlet 
to his heart. 

We followed him silently to his 
tonely grave. The spot was long 
avoided by the peasants, and many 
a ghost story has taken its rise from 
this occurrence ; but it has long since 
faded from their minds, and is only 
remembered by some old man like 
myself, who loves to tell long stories. 


“ Afterall,” said the young lady, 
who with difficulty had waited the 
conclusion, *‘ after all, love was the 
very basis of the story: it is plain 
that Cleighton loved hopelessly, and 
was rendered desperate.”’ ‘* Nothing 
of which is mentioned in my story ; 
but! perceive the slightest hint will 
cause the youthful imagination to 
rove,” answered the old gentleman, 
rather nettled. 

There was among our group a la- 
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dy who from her appearance had ar. 
rived at the fatal age of old maidism, 
Indeed, her close gown and plain 
muslin cap proclaimed she was an 
old maid ; yet many young ones 
would have done wisely to have co- 
pied her manners. As I looked 2 
her dark intelligent eyes, and placid 
open brow, I wished it was her tum 
to eg 
ext her sat an old bachelor, but 
no ray of cheerfulness illumined hi; 
face. He was still handsome, though 
grief seemed to have united with 
time in shading his features. The 
storms of heaven had passed ove 
him, and their lightnings scathed hin 
as they passed. When reminded thaf 
we were waiting his pleasure, he said 
with a mournful smile, you have¢ 
often rallied me on my unsocial life; 
prepare to hear the reasons that keey 
me an 


OLD BACHELOR. 


I need not inform you that I am 
an Englishman. I was born in: 
pleasant village fifty miles distaul 
from London, in which my fathe 
was the most important man except 
ing the lord of the manor, who wa 
his intimate friend ; though neve 
were two men so dissimilar. 

Mr. Welworth was proud of hi 
birth, ostentatious of his wealth, ani 
of astern, unforgiving temper ; ye 
he possessed strong feelings ; but bi 
valued himself upon his firmnes: 
which, however, too often rose to ol 
stinacy. Two daughters adorned hi 
home. Theeldest, Clara, was su 
passingly beautiful; but her mis 
and temper too much resembled he 
father’s. The youngest, my Mari 
was totally different ; her beaut) 
like her character, was of a sofle 
cast. Her snowy skin, fair hair, a 
eyes that spoke of heaven, were! 
me more attractive than the brilliat 
charms of Clara. At the period fr 
which I date this story, and the so 
rows of my life, I had attained © 
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twentieth year, and Maria was scarce 


1d ar- sixteen. In compliance with my ur- 
dism, gent request, my father had procured 
plain {me a commission in the regi- 
jas anfmement. Nevershall I forget the vain, 


ones 
ve CO- 
ed at 
placid 
r turn 


but rapturous feeling I experienced, 
when I first surveyed myself in regi- 
mentals, and how I hastened te ex- 
hibit them before Mr. Welworth’s 
mansion ; or the fond admiration with 
yhich Maria, in our stolen evening 


or, buifwalk, gazed on her young soldier. 
ed hiThese secret interviews were often 
thoughirepeated, for as yet, we dared not 
1 withimtell our love. I will pass over this 


The 
d ove 


period. Alas! we “ loved not wisely, 
but too well.” When I had sacri- 


ed himfificed Maria’s peace and my own ho- 
ed thaifour to the selfishness of passion, I 
he saidfetermined to repair to her father, 
1 havelind implore his consent to our union, 


al life ; 


pever permitting myself to doubt 
at kee 


he readiness with which it would 
be given. I arrived too late: Mr. 
Velworth had departed for the north 
n urgent business, and I was obliged 
odefer my suit till his return. While 
was impatiently counting the hours, 
uilitary business called me to Lon- 
on. Ihad been in the metropolis 
uta few days, when my regiment 
yas Suddenly ordered abroad; no 
elay was allowed ; I had not even 
ermission to see Maria, or take a 
ersonal farewell of my parents. I 
ould only write to her, conjuring her 
» be faithful to her engagements, 


at I an 
yn in’ 
distant 
r father 
except 
yho Ww: 
» neve 


i of hi 
th, ani 


er; yempromising to return as speedily as 
; but baby honour would permit ; and using 
firmnesi™very argument to console her, | 
se toolf—ade her adieu. To my parents | 


yrned hi 
was sul 
er mill 
bled he 
y Mari 
~ beauty 
a soft 
hair, a! 


so wrote, informing them of my at- 
chment to Maria, and entreating 
tem to watch over her as their child. 
hese duties performed, I departed 
rthe port whence we were to em- 
had ample time for reflec- 
on, as our voyage, though safe, was 
ig, and my thoughts were constantly 


, were curring to my native village—to 
» brilliaMaria, sad and lonely—or looking 
riod froqMoomily forward to the long, perhaps 
1 the so@Mernal separation we were doomed 


ained 1 
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to. But brighter thoughts would 
sometimes cheer me. Reclining an 
the deck while a brilliant moon light- 
ed up the calm sea, | often fell into 
waking dreams, and imagined my- 
self returning rich and honourable to 
Maria and happiness. Half of my 
vision was realized. After an ab- 
sence of five years, I succeeded to 
the estate of a distant relative, and 
finding an opportunity of retiring 
from the service with credit, I re- 
turned to England with an honoura- 
ble name, but a heart torn with a 
thousand apprehensions. 

Among the first letters I had re- 
ceived from my father, he mentioned 
Mr. Welworth’s disapprobation of 
my union with his daughter, and that 
Maria, with a firmness that astonished 
her friends, had expressed her fixed 
determination never to become the 
wife of any other man. In conse- 
quence of this decision, Maria was 
forbidden to write or receive letters 
from me. This unpleasant intelli- 
gence only incited me to greater ex- 
ertions. I depended on Maria’s 
faithfulness, and endeavoured to win 
that promotion which would render 
me acceptable in her father’s eyes. 

From this time my father dwelt less 
in his letters on the subject dearer 
to me than all others, till at last he 
ceased to mention Maria’s name. I 
wrote earnestly requesting to hear of 
her welfare. His answer was couch- 
ed in the tenderest language, but he 
only said of her of whom I longed to 
hear, ‘‘ Maria is well.’’ Soon after 
the receipt of this letter, my father 
died, but not even a parent’s death 
would have at that period excused 
my abandoning my post. In harass- 
ing uncertainty | dragged through 
the tedious years. ~ 

At length I seemed to be repaid 
for all my sufferings ; fortune and 
fame both smiled upon me, and I en- 
deavoured, by bright anticipations, to 
stifle the fears that rose in my mind. 
We landed. The day was closing ; 
but without heeding the hour, I hired 
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a chaise, and rapidly travelled to my 
native place. Various emotions filled 
my breast as | approached it. Love 
had not so entirely possessed my 
heart as to render it insensible to the 
claims of filial affection ; and as I 
thought of my widowed mother, I felt 
Iwasa son. The dawn of the sé- 
cond morning of my journey broke 
over the well-known hills I had so 
often climbed inmy boyhood. At the 
entrance of the village, I dismissed 
the chaise, and walking hastily 
through the place, was soon in the 
arms of my joyful and astonished 
parent. ‘When the first incoherent 
expressions of surprise and pleasure 
were uttered, and we became more 
composed, I snatched up my hat, 
and pronouncing Maria’s name, was 
departing. My mother would have 
detained me, but I told her gayly it 
was Maria’s turn, and ere she could 
reply, I had reached the door of Mr. 
Welworth’s mansion. Five years of 
danger and fatigue had so altered my 
appearance, that the gray headed ser- 
vant who opened the door, did not 
recognize in the sun-burnt man be- 
fore him the rosy boy, who had a 
hundred times rode upon his back. 
Supposing me a visiter on business, 
for | was too agitated to speak, he 
ushered me in the study, where Mr. 
Welworth was seated at his lonely 
breakfast. Mr. Welworth started up 
as I approached. Hate quickened 
his memory : he knew me instantly. 
Too anxious to heed his frown and 
repulsive gesture, I eagerly inquired 
for Maria, and besought him to grant 
me an interview with her. At the 
mention of that name, the flush that 
anger had summoned to his brow for- 
sook it. He turned to me with an 
expression of face I shall never for- 
get, and said in a low tone of bitter 
anguish, ‘‘ seek her in the brothel, 
amidst the infamy to which you led 
her.—Would you know more ?—She, 
who was once my daughter, is nowa 
willing, nay, a shameless wanton.” 
T heard no farther. When I recover- 














ed my senses, I found myself in my 
own house. Desiring the attendant; 
to withdraw, I begged my mother to 
unravel this terrible mystery. |; 
seemed, from her account, that Maria 
became after my departure each day 
more dejected. In vain did my mo. 
ther bestow on her the tenderest ca- 
resses; they only called forth the 
most violent grief. Alas! a dread. 
ful secret preyed on the unhappy 
girl ; when she found it impossible 
to conceal it, she flew to my mother. 
But by a fatality that seemed to pw- 
sue us, my mother had left home to 
Visit some distant friends. Maria 
hastened home, and unfolded to her 
indignant and astonished sister, her 
sorrow and hershame. But who can 
describe the rage of her haughty fa- 
ther? With the most bitter curses 
he drove her from the house, and 
closed his heart and his door for 
ever upon her. Where the wretched 
wanderer found an asylum, my mother 
could not tell. Soon she again sought 
her father’s mercy. Her sister saw 
her not ; and Mr. Welworth, with me- 
naces and reproaches, spurned his 
weeping child. Here my mother 
paused ; but I insisted vehemently on 
hearing all. It was horrible to hear— 
it would be maddening to repeat.—It 
was enough. She had been seen the 
light companion of a man of rank. 
** Where is her child,” I inquired, 
interrupting the sad detail. My mo- 
ther knew not.—‘* Where is she ?” 
My mother knew not. ‘ But I will 
know,” I said ; ** there is no wretch- 
edness or infamy I will not descend 
to, torescue her ; oh! but for me she 


would now be shining in all the light 


of purity. Who can tell what ex- 
tremity of despair drove her to vices ; 
perhaps even now she looks with 
weeping eyes to the innocence she 
has lost. From this moment I will 
devote my life, my fortune, to the 
redemption of this fallen one.—It is 
but just.—Was I not her destroyer !” 

y mother wept over, but she did 
not oppose me. 
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I went to London, and commenced 
my miserable search ; I cannot de- 
tail the scenes I witnessed. Often 
have I turned shuddering from haunts 
of horror and guilt, and thought, “ did 
her pure soul inhabit here.’ After 
many months of fruitless search, | 
traced the fugitive. 1 was told she 
had sought refuge in the Magdalen 
asylum. 

Blessed tidings! She had not 
waited to be snatched from pollution, 
but had voluntarily directed her 
steps to the abode of virtue. I de- 
termined to see her, to hold her once 
more to my heart, and justify myself 
toher. To solemnly bestow on her 
my name and fortune, (poor restitu- 
tion,) then bidding her farewell, to 
seek in other countries relief for my 
wounded heart. 

With these resolutions, I hastend 
to the Magdalen house. The porter 
seemed astonished at my appearance 
and inquiries, and said he was not 
allowed to hold conversation with 
strangers. After much urging, he 
consented to go to the room, where 
a committee of the trustees were sit- 


ting. He returned immediately with” 


an answer from the trustees, that it 
was out of rule to admit male visiters. 
Out of rule! How impertinent to 
my wrung heart did this cold forma- 
lity appear. My evident distress 
touched the porter; he consented to 
bear a second message. I followed, 
and entered the apartment with him. 
Several elderly gentlemen were sit- 
ting round a table transacting busi- 
ness. They would have denied me 
entrance, but I rushed forward, and 
impetuously demanded to see Maria 
Welworth. I avowed myself her be- 
‘trayer, and related in a burried man- 
ner oursad history. ‘* Ientreat you,” 
Hhaecgi ocr oo permit me to see 
5 a ced, polluted, as she is, 
she is still dearer to me than life.” 
My hearers were moved. They 
sent for one of the matrons, and 
strove to sooth my agitated feelings. 
matron obeyed the summons. 
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One of the trustees inquired, if Ma- 
ria Welworth was well enough to see 
a friend? Bless you, Sir,” said 
the woman, “she died only an hour 
ago; she is scarce cold yet.” My 
senses failed me for a few moments ; 
they afterwards told me that | uttered 


a piercing shriek that caused them - 


to tremble. With returning life came 
a faint spark of hope. There might 
be some mistake ; I asked to see the 
corpse. They led me to the cham- 
ber of death; I bent over the dead, 
and tried to raise the linen that con- 
cealed the face, but 1. dared not. 
The matron uncovered it, and re- 
vealed the features and form of her, 
who, six years before, | had seen in 
all the bloom of youth and beauty. 
But nothing before me recalled the 
pure blushing Maria | had loved. 
There was a faint trace of her inno- 
cent smile round her mouth, but all 
the rest was stamped with guilt and 
misery, disease and death. C. 
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SALEM WITCHCRAFT, AN EASTERN 
TALE. 


[For the Literary Journal. } 


IN that annus mirabilis 1692, a 
stranger, mounted on a raw-boned 
charger, descended from John of 
Gaunt’s ploughing team, and drest 
in patson’s gray, entered the village 
of Salem at a devout gait, which 
could give offence to noman. To 
the inquiries of all whom he met, he 
answered in a patient tone, that his 
name was Faithful,Handy ; that he 
came from Muddy-pond, where he 
had been lately ordained teacher ; 
and that he had a recommend from 
Hugh Peters to Deliverance Hobbes, 
one of their people. 

Having thus, with resignation 
worthy of Balaam’s ass, run the 
gauntlet of the Hierosolumites’ cu- 
riosity, he, at length, descended at 
the gate of Deliverance Hobbes. 
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An hard favoured young woman was 
drawing water at the well, who sat 
down her bucket, and turned round 
to reconnoitre the new comer. She 
‘squinted in the peculiar mode de- 
scribed by the poet—‘‘ when one 
eye looked up, the other looked 
down ;’’ and was terribly deformed 
in her person. Nature, in elaborating 
this rare article, seemed to have 
been trying an optical experiment ; 


- as if te show, by adapting her creok- 


ed figure toa parabolical reflector, 
‘how symmetry may be produced 
from the most hideous and uncouth 
Her head, shaped like a 
broad axe, was garnished with a tuft 
‘of red wool, which ‘‘ streamed like a 
meteor to the troubled air,” and 
would, if transplanted, like the locks 
of Berenice, have affrighted the na- 
tions, threatening pestilence and 
war. Her green eyes were set deep 
in her head, and seemed affected, 
like the grass, by the hot weather. 
A huge hawked nose covered half 
her face. Her ears were set like a 
dogs in the back of her head ; and 
her broad, concave cheeks, were ri- 
velled with seams, stigmatized with 
scars, and riddled with the small 
pox. Her mouth, twin sister to the 
crescent moon, stretching like a 
yawning sepulchre, disclosed the 
corrupted bones, that were enchar- 
nelled within. Thin skinny lips, 
and a Bavarian poke of the chin, 
completed the nomenclature of her 
charms ; and the rest of her person 
tallied with her face. Such was the 
dragon that answered in a_ shrill 
Yoice to the parson’s inquiries, ‘* yes, 
Deliverance Hobbes lives here ; and 
I am her daughter Beautiful.” 

This was confirmed by the appari- 
tion of the matron herself ; who was 
the exemplar of her daughter’s at- 
‘tractions, except that her own 
charms had become mellowed by 

, and contrary to the usual course 

nature, matured into. something 
— less ghastly and horrible. 
She seemed to be informed of the 
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purport of her visiter's mission ; for 
her first inquiry was, ‘‘ Be you the 
minister that’s got a recommend 
from Hugh Peters ?” Faithful groan- 
ed in the spirit, as he replied, he 
was ; and, as he entered the house, 
could not repress an inward ejacula- 
tion : ‘* Hugh Peters had not ought 
to have did this! The Lord deliver 
me from Deliverance Hobbes, and 
the Gorgon, her beautifel daughter !”’ 

It may here be proper to inform 
the reader, that the minister, wish- 
ing to marry a reputable body, had 
obtained from a great man of that 
day, the ordinary letter of introduc- 
tion, which superseded, in a great 
measure, all the formalities of court- 
ship. 

The sight of a plentiful repast, 
contributed to calm the perturbed 
imagination of the preacher ; and not- 
withstanding the overshadowing noses 
of the two harpies, he fell devoutly, 
after a short grace, on the bread and 
butter, milk, hominy, pork, sweet- 
meats, pumpkin pie, and onions, 
which graced the frugal board. 

During the supper, Deliverance 
read his credentials ; asked after all 
her friends on the shores of Muddy 
and Punkapog ponds ; and said, that 
as he was recommended by such a 
pious man, she was willing he should 
keep company with Beautiful. Beau- 
tiful acquiesced with a supernatural 
leer, at which Faithful, in tenfold 
dismay, got up and retreated ; say- 
ing he must visit his friend Goody 
Mercy Peabody. So mounting his 
horse, he rode off, muttering often, 
‘* she is too bitter ornary.”’ 

Goody Peabody was very glad to see 
Faithful, whom she bad not beheld 
before, since he was a child; and he 
was much pleased with her daughter 
Patience, who was’ the very reverse 
of Beautiful Hobbes; being a heal- 
thy; clean limbed, tidy, good-na- 
tured looking housewife.. now 
learnt. that Beautiful was.as ugly 23 
she was bitter ; being a vast virago, 
and an intolerable slut. In short, i! 
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was soon settled that Faithful should 
keep company with Patience, and 
jet Beautiful shift for herself. 

As soon as Faithful bad left the 
mansion of Goody Hobbes, which 
he did as fast as fear and his horse 
could carry him; the damsel whom 
he thus uncourteously shunned, hav- 
ing devoured him and his charger 


with her eyes, till they were out of | 


the sphere of their vision, incon- 
tinently swallowed the remaining 
segment of the pumpkin pie, to 
which Faithful had paid his most 
earnest devoirs, and waddled off to 
her dressing room, to adorn her per- 
son for his expected return. In about 
half an hour she made her re-ap- 
pearance in the parlour, which had 
been, in the meanwhile, swept and 
garnished by Goody Hobbes ia ho- 
nour of their distinguished guest, 
who had a recommend from Hugh 
Peters. But not as she went out, 
did Beautiful now return. She had 
exchanged the dishabille, in which 
she was accustomed to perform her 
domestic duties, for the whole para- 
pheraalia of her toilet ; and she now 
appeared arrayed in shreds and 
patches of as many different colours 
as are found in the neck of a turkey- 
cock, and loaded with every article 
of her wardrobe, which she imagined 


s could give zest to her appearance, 


or add intensity to her charms. Her 
fiery locks, condensed to a focus, 
and curiously entwined with a green 
ribband, much resembled a bunch of 
carrots dexterously garnished with 
grass. Her crooked carcase had 
been, in some measure, straightened 
by a- pair of tight stays, which, 
reaching to her hips, prevented her, 
as she sat in a high-backed chair, 
from making any other thaa gyral 
contortions 


. Hobbes, who 
had also paid some attention to her 


charms, sat opposite her daughter, | 


iving the second edition of her 
own ctions. Admiration of them- 
selyes, and of each other, for a 
"hile kept the two paragons silent. 
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The elder at length broke forth. 
*« I guess it’s high time for Faithful 
to be back.” To which the younger 
replied, “| guess so too.” Then 
says the elder Hobbes, ‘“ I guess 
there ’ant no witches and spectres at 
Punkapog pond.”’ ‘1 guess there 
‘ant,” rejoined Beautiful. A long 
pause now ensued, which was broken 
by the matron’s observing, “‘ 1 ad- 
mire what keeps Faithful so long at 
Goody Peabody’s.”’—‘‘ I admire so 
too,’”’ says Beautiful, who, from the 
bottom of her stays, spoke like one 
from the tomb. ‘‘1 admire how 
ornary Patience Peabody is,’ quoth 
Deliverance. ‘‘ | admire at her too,”’ 
quoth Beautiful, ‘‘ how bitter she is! 
They say she has seen the black, 
man.’ Another long’ pause ensued, 
during which the impatience of the 
couple manifested itself by agita- 
tions, and writhings of their heads 
and extremities. Faithful not ma- 
king his appearance, these spasmodic 
affections increased to universal and 
horrible convulsions of their whole 
frames; and they sat like two Py- 
thonesses on their sacred stools, 
pregnant with inspiration, and look- 
ing unutterable things. At length, 
in the midst of her paroxysm, De- 
liverance bounced from her seat, 
exclaiming with yehemence, ‘ I no- 
tion to send Remarkable to see 
where the minister stays.” Her 
dutiful daughter assenting to this 
preposition with her accustomed, 
** | notion so too,” the matren poking 
her head out of the window, called 
in a sharp tone, ‘*‘ Remarkable, come 
here.” The person thus addressed 
was the help of Goody Hobbes, and 
was at that moment employed in 
giving the swine their. evening dole 
of swill, Her name was Kemarkable 
Short. This cognomen had been 


given by her parents in a prophetic 


hour , for she was, indeed, the most 
remarkably short woman of her day ; 
standing in her stockings somewhat 
rising six feet. But this exuberance 
ef longitude was, in a measure, 
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compensated by a corresponding de- 
ficiency of latitude; and it was 
marvellous to conceive how radical 


such a quarry of bone and gristle. 
Deliverance had chosen her from a 
thousand, that she might not dis- 
grace and spoil the tout ensemble of 
the family appearance, by bringing 
any flesh into the concern. Being 
thus summoned, she very dexterous- 
ly, and with the greatest noncha- 
lance, stepped over the court-yard 
paling, which separated the pig-sty 
from the house, and ducking with 
rather more difficulty under the 
portal, sat down with an air which 
proclaimed her equality with her 
employers. 

“‘ Remarky,” said Deliverance, 
** ] wish you'd go down to Goody 
Peabody’s, and look after the mi- 
nister that ate supper here. — It’s 
eight o’clock, and I guess he’s for- 
got that it’s time for him to come 
back and pray, before we go to 
bed.” Remarkable was in want of 
an excuse to join some gossips of 
her acquaintance, andtalk over the 
case of Goody Glover, then under 
condemnation for witchcraft. She, 
therefore, jumped at the request ; 
and after making a few dry observa- 
tions, which we shall not here re- 
cord, set off with miraculous strides 
upon her mission. In a short time 
she arrived at the cottage of Mrs. 
Peabody, and looking in at the 
window, saw Faithful and Patience 
téte a téte, engaged in earnest and 
tender conversation. This sight 
much scandalized the female ambas- 
sador, who had been present when 
the parson delivered his credentials ; 
and who regarded him as already 
mortgaged to the skeleton firm ; be- 
tween whom and the family of the Pea- 
body’s there was no great friendship, 
the latter being as remarkable for their 
flesh, as the former for their bones. 
She withdrew her head indignantly 
from the casement, and stalked like a 














fury to the door ; where meeting the 



















mistress of the house, she told her in no t 
very gentle accents, ‘‘ that it was time y 
for Parson Handy to go home ; and that r 
she guess’d her daughter Patience I 
had better not be keeping other peo- r 
ple’s company, at that time of night.” 

This speech, as may be imagined, f 
did not.much tend to overcome the i 
aversion which Goody Peabody had v 
always entertained tovard the long- a 
limbed spokeswoman ; or to repair si 
the breach which existed between the if 
two houses. With ineffable disdain, c 
as she clapped her fists to her sides, Ho 
to sustain the load of indignation Bt 
which boiled within her, and eleva- ft 
ted her rubicund visage to about an # h 
angle ef forty-five degrees, that she Bt 
might look upon the lofty countenance J h 
of Remarkable, she retorted, ** that Br 
she admired what business such a &% ai 
long-shanked, ill-conditioned, bitter- BB si 
looking body as she, had to be snoop- & 6! 
ing about other peoples’ houses at & st 
that time of night, and to talk inthat & le 
impertinent manner to her betters. — w 
That parson Handy was home alrea- & at 
dy ; and that she had better return & tb 
to heremployer ; adding, that if she J sc 
did’nt troop in less than no time, she J D 
would see if her help, Preserved Per- & se 
kins, could’nt help her.”” - What far- Bhi 
ther she might have added, or what pt 
Remarkable, who stood grinning af ly 
ghastly smile, in an extacy of wrath, @ le 
might have answered, is not known. — ha 
For Faithful, who bad recognized the Ve 
satellite of Goody Hobbes, as she se 
thrust her face into the window, at} e¢ 
that instant made his appearance. ga 
From the shrijl tones of the dispu-— Uy 
tants, he had overheard the purport to 
of their conversation; and accor-— an 
dingly set himself to work to soothf} no 
their angry passions, which, as hej ho 
was gifted with a large share of unc: thi 
tion, he after some little time effect-§% m: 
ed. What arguments, or what figures hi 
of rhetoric he employed, | am not in-J of 
formed. He however succeeded inf} Wi 
causing Dame Peabody to withdravgy aft 
into the house ; and having told Ref up 


markable to inform Goody Hobbes 
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that itewas his intention to tarry that 
night with his old friend, and distant 
relation, Dame Peabody, he at length 
prevailed upon her to depart, appa- 
rently in peace. | 

But no sooner had she crossed the 
first field, than turning round, she 
paused and contemplated the house 
with a mixed expression of grief and 
anger. ‘The latter passion, however, 
soon gained such an ascendancy, that 
it broke forth into a volley of corn- 
cobs, brick-bats, clam-shells, and 
other missiles, which rattled upon the 


ful manner. The storm of her fury 
having thus discharged itself, she 
turned about, and made the best of 
her way off, overturning in her ca- 
reer whatever impeded her progress, 
and scattering in permiscuous confu- 
sion, hay-ricks, fences, and pyramids 


of ordure. At length, in crossing a | 


style, she bolted over it with such ve- 
locity, that she upset a person who 
was just ascending on the other side, 
and who rolled, head over heels, to 
This unfortunate per- 
sonage chanced to be no other than 
Dame Peabody’s notable help, Pre- 
served Perkins, returning home from 
his agricultural pursuits ; a short, 
pursy, duck-legged fellow, of a good- 
ly rotundity of paunch, and very cho- 
leric temperament. As soon as he 


had regained his altitude and reco- | 


vered his wind, which the rencontre 
seemed for a moment to have knock- 
ed out-of him, he opened the flood- 
gates of his wrath, and discharged 
upon the Amazonian perambulator a 
torrent of the most awful execrations 
and opprobrious epithets, which I do 
not here choose to repeat. He might, 
however, as well have spared himself 
this trouble, for no sooner did Re- 
markable recognize him, than taking 
him by the most prominent feature 
of his countenance, she tweaked it 
with the greatest gust imaginable ; 
after which, bestowing divers blows 
upon his person, she kicked him with 
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333 
very laconically to go to the d——1, 
departed, leaving him speechless 
with astonishment and rage. 

We willhere interrupt our narra- 
tive a little, to make the reader ac- 
quainted with some circumstances ne- 
cessary to be understood, and to give 
him some insight into the condition 
of the times. The village of Salem 
was, at this ‘period, in a woful state 
of perturbation, if we may believe 
one of the prolix historians of the day : 
—‘* And whoever,” says he, ‘‘ ques- 
tions any of these things, | hold to be 
a person of peculiar dirtiness.”—If 
we may believe his account, the 
prince of the air and his imps, with 
an innumerable host of spectres, phan- 
toms, apparitions, and hobgoblins, 
were let loose upon this devoted 
place, and at the instigation of old 
women, potent in witchcraft, were 
playing their damned pranks upon 
the inhabitants.* Some delighted to 
stick pins and forks in the tender 
flesh of innocent babes. Others would 
grievously torment poor damsels, buf- 
| feting and tossing them about in a 
most lamentable manner. Sometimes 
they would cause the most serious 
and sober-ininded persons to babble 
forth unutterable nonsense in all the 




















known languages of the earth, except 
_ the froquois, in the which, it is said, 
the devil himself hath no skill. At 
others, they would excite the worthy 
townsmen, yea, even the selectmen 
themselves, to cut the most strange 
_and fantastic capers ; performing 
those evolutions, which the Greeks 
call xuSigow and exxv€icav, now upon their 
heads they would dance aerial horn- 
pipes and fandangves ; and anon go- 
ing upon all fours, they would bark 
like a pack of hounds, or bray like a 
troop of jack-asses. Beside this, 





* Weare told in Mather’s Wonders of the 
Invisible World, “that the devils were walk- 
ing about our streets with lengthened chains, 
making a dreadful noise in our ears; and 
brimstone (even without a metaphor) was 
| making a horrid and a hellish stench in our 
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brutes, and even inanimate matter, 
were the subjects of wicked sorcery ; 
gridirons, shovels, and frying pans 
clattered and rang, though touched 
by no mortal. hand ; spits before the 
fire would fly up the chimney in the 
twinkling of an eye, and anon com- 
ing down again, stick in the back-log 
in a spiteful and portentous manner ; 
and three-legged stools, slipping on 
one side, would laugh to see the ma- 
tron whom they had eluded, lie 
sprawling on the ground. These 

adful machinations of the adver- 
sary, like the conscience of the clerk 
of Copmanhurst, were only to be al- 
layed by the performance of some 
praiseworthy deeds on the part of the 
afflicted inhabitants, such as the scalp- 
ing a few tawnies, or stringing up a 
few witches.* 

Still with the fear before their eyes 
of dancing a pas seul at a sheriff’s 
ball, to the melancholy music of a 
psalm-tune, certain obstinate old wo- 
men, with the perverseness of their 
sex and years, continued to gossip 
about the operations of the Prince of 
Darkness, until they became suspect- 
ed of too much familiarity with the 
subject of their constant conversation; 
and even persuaded themselves that 
they were actually in his service. It 
seemed as if some antiquated virgins, 
hopeless of an earthly paramour, 
would rather have the credit of an 
intrigue with Beelzebub than nobody, 
and suffered martyrdom to save the 
reputation of their charms. Naughty 
children too, aping Weis elders, would 
feign themselves bewitched by some 
person against whom they had taken 
an antipathy, and would kick, sprawl, 
and bellow, with wonderful agility, 
until they had succeeded in moving 
the tender hearts of judge and jury, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing 
poor frishwomen hanged, whom their 
brogue convicted of infernal collo- 
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quies, or some poor old lady ducked 
and drowned, whom an unlucky 
squint showed to be possessed of an 
evileye. In short, the whole country 
was in an eminently distressed and 
bedevilled predicament. 

It was to a nocturnal congregation 
of ancient ladies who met to take up 
their testimony against all the won- 
ders of the invisible world, that Re- 
markable betook herself, after her 
masterly performances on the person 
of Preserved Perkins. Inflamed as 
she was with recent wrath, the won- 
ders and mysteries she heard dis- 
cussed heated her brains almost to 
phrensy ; and as she strode home- 
ward with stupendous paces, (like 
Yamen when he astonished Baly by 
straddling first to the moon, then to 
the sun, and then asking where he 
should go next,) the rarified atmos- 
phere of her intellect was full of ** all 
monstrous, all prodigious things.” 

Meanwhile, the impatience of Dame 
Hobbes and her beautiful daughter 
continued to increase with the pro- 
longed stay of Remarkable. They 
now arrived at that pitch, that Beau- 
tiful fell back in hysterics, and De- 
liverance, concluding that she was 
bewitched, raised a doleful shriek of 
consternation. ‘“‘ What ails you, Beau- 
ty, speak,”’ she exclaimed frequently, 
and in great trepidation ; while her 
daughter was seized with universal 
twitchings in her joints. A sheeted 
paleness usurped her smoke-dried 
cheeks ; the purple faded from the 
tip of her nose, and the colour of her 
eyes became a dingy yellow. At 
length she articulated with sobs and 
hiccups, ‘* Mother, there is a ball in 
my throat; and that blackamoor 
child hurts me.” 

At this crisis Remarkable came in. 
All the symptoms of Beautiful seem- 
ed to vanish at once, when the door 
was gent but when she saw noe 
body but the domestic, they returned 
with redoubled violence. With 2 
voice trembling both with fear and 
anger Deliverance asked where the 
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preacher was? ‘* The black man is 
up town,” replied Remarkable, 
whose eyes were rolling in a fine 
phrensy. ‘‘ Why didn’t he come 
along with you,” interrogated the 
matron. *‘* The Lord in his mercy 
forbid !’? answered her help, whose 
head continued to run upon the won- 
ders of the invisible world. ‘* Some 
say he has carried off Goody Glover, 
as soon as she had signed his book ; 
but Goodwife Cory says he is dead.” 
And here she began to spin on her 
heel, and to sing ia a shrill cracked 
voice, 


“ Heigh ho! the devil is dead.”"* 


“ But Parson Handy,” roared out 
Deliverance ina still shriller tone, 
and jogging the wits of the bewilder- 
ed hand maiden by a vigorous shake 
of the shoulders, ‘* what does Parson 
Handy say?” ‘“ Oh!* exclaimed 
Remarkable, as one just awaked from 
a trance, ‘‘ Parson Handy says as 
how he cannot come home to night ; 
and Dame Peabody (here she be- 
stowed an epithet on her which I do 
not care to repeat,) says, as how he 
is home already—and Preserved 
Perkins, I guess has got his belly- 
full—and the black man has got 
Goody Glover—but Goodwife Cory 





* See Glanville. 
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swears he is dead, and buried in the 
red sea.” 








* Heigh ho! the devil is dead, 
“‘ Sprawling he lies in the sea that is red.” 














And here she began again to sing, 
and spin on her heel more furiously 
than before. 

Deliverance now believed that her 
help was bedevilled as well as her 
daughter ; and getting out the whis- 
key bottle, (a marvellous specific in 
such cases,) was beginning to admi- 
nister copious draughts to both of 
them, when a volley of stones and 
clods of dirt rattled through the win- 
dows, and down the chimney, with 
such fury, that she dropped on her 
knees in terror, uttering half-formed 
ejaculations, and supplications for 
mercy. 

Beautiful now got the hysterics 
worse than ever: Remarkable con- 
tinged to spin faster and faster, and 
to sing louder and louder, till a mass 
of soft tenacious clay, hurled through 
the window by an unseen hand, her- 
metrically sealed up her mouth, and 
stopped at once her gyrations, and 
her ditty: and Deliverance now 
firmly convinced that herself and 
household were all bewitched, roared 
out lustily to be delivered from her 
tormentors. 






























































































































(To be concluded in our nezt.) 












[For the Literary Journal. } 


Senate dolici pensier, quanto disio 
end costoro al dolorosso passo ! 


Tue beautiful episade from which the following lines have been translated, 
forms, perhaps, the most softly expressive picture in the Inferno of Dante. 
From the darkness of death and torment, the shrieks of damned souls, and 
the war of contending devils, this plaintive tale of love and sorrow brings 
us back to earth, and its attendant passions. ‘The story of the ill-timed at- 
tachment of Paulo and Francesca—the murderous jealousy of Lanciotto, 
brother of the one, and husband of the other, and the fate that followed the. 
intrigues of the detected pair, afford a subject adequate to the highest 
powers of pathetic narrative and description. The poet, wandering with the 
shade of Virgil through the infernal world, meets with the two guilty souls in the 

































DANTE. 


sécond circle, among the victims of lawless pleasure. At the request o/ 
Dante, they stop for a space to answer his inquiries ; and Francesca, in the 


name of herself and her associate, relates the history of their impious com. 
merce. 


~*~ 


PAULO AND FRANCESCA, 
Fortn from my guide, as each illustrious name 
Of knight and lady sounded, wandering here 
In.joyless durance ; pity like a mist 
Came o’er me, as bewilder'’d thus I spoke : 
“Poet! with that fleet pair, before the wind » 
Who speed so light together, I would fain 
Short converse hold ;”’ ‘*‘ When nearer they approach, 
- By love’s directing passion,” he replied, 
** Invoke the gentle shades, and they will ¢ome.”’ 
Their airy flight no sooner had the blast 
Wing’d closer, than I sighed in tremulous voice : 
‘** Tormented spirits! if no power denies, 
Deign some reply !”’ As doves, by soft desire 
Call’d, on their firm-stretch'd pinions, to the nest 
Fly on sweet,errand through the midway sky ; 
So, hurrying from the tortur’d crowd, and borne 
In baleful darkness, at th’ imploring sound 
The lovers flew. ‘‘ Benignant form !’’ she cried, © 
‘© Who, winding dubious through these livid shades, 
Us deign’st to visit who the upper world 
Have stain’d in blood ; the Universal King > 
From prayer like our’s turns heedless, or to heav’n 
Its notes should rise, that peace might crown the spirit, 
Where pity weeping for the wretched dwells. 
Whate’er it please thee speak : or if thou need’st 
Intelligence, while briefly resting thus 
The whirlwind slumbers, be it our’s to tell :— 
Where the tir’d Po sweeps bursting with his train 
To join deep ocean, on a sea-lashed shore 
My sweet land rises. Love, whose subtle dart 
Clings to such gentle breast, that spirit seized. 
The form that once envelop’d me, enticed 
His quenchless ardour ; for those vanish’d charms 
T rage, but louder for the murderous grasp 
That tore them from me.—I receiv’d the flame— 
Love, who forbids that passion to return 
Which once we kindle, woke the fiery heat 
To hell that follow’d, and that haunts me still. 
One death we shar’d: and Carna’s ravenous jaws 
Thirst for the monster fiend that did the deed.” 
Such words came madd’ning : at the dolorous sound 
My face, low bent with sorrow, downward fell. 
‘s What musings,” cried the sage, ‘‘ entrance thee now ®’ 
“Ah me!”’ | murmur’d, ** what delicious thoughts, 
What mutual passion, to this darkling shade 
Their equal fortunes led! Tormented spirit! 
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Tears well may fall, for wretchedness like thine! 
Yet tell me, when your common sighs began, 


How sprung in each the knowledge of the flame 


That burnt the other’s heart ?”’ 


** No gloomier task,”’ 


The trembling ghost replied, “‘ than in the hour 
When hope is quench’d in sorrow, to recall 
A brighter day—this knows thy teacher well. 
But since to find the very earliest. root 
Of our strong love, such sympathy impels, 
As one who weeps, but utters still the tale 
That tears would finish, I will mourn and tell. 
It chanc’d, for pastime, as alone we lay, 

’ Launcelot’s wooings, in the amorous page 
We read together—while the storied loves 
Went on, how frequent would the mantling blush, 
And sparkling eye, responsive at the tale 


Dart censcious ! 


Yet one passage only wrought 


Our hast’ning ruin: when the volume told 
That such a lover, on the smiling mouth 

Dar’d the sweet kiss, he, undivided still, 

My lips all trembling touch’d—and on the page 


That day we look’d no further.” 


While she sigh’d 


Their well-told woes, the other’s plaintive shrieks 
In answer flew :—I could no more—life’s spark 
Had then nigh vanish’d; a dark shadow round 
Hung dubious, and to earth, like sluggish corse, 


Sudden, with downward shock, my senseless body fell. 








HISTORICAL FACTS RELATIVE TO THE 
SURRENDER OF LORD CORNWALLIS. 


[For the Literary Journal.) 


Tue notices which have appeared 
inthe public prints, on Trumbull’s 
painting, ‘“‘ The surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown,”’ state, in effect, 
that the successes of his lordship in 
North and South Carolina having, in 
his opinion, rendered his presence 
no longer necessary for the complete 
reduction of the Southern States, he, 
in 1781, marched with the principal 
part of his force into, Virginia. 

Attention to historical facts will 
show that this statement is in a great 
Measure incorrect. Lord Cornwallis, 
so far from leaving the South willing- 
ly, and under a belief that he had at- 
tained the object of his campaigns in 
VOL, Ill. 











that quarter, was driven out by Ge- 
neral Greene, and marched into Vir- 
ginia, in the hope of joining the 
troops under Leslie and Arnold, or, at 
least, of putting himself in a situation 
to receive succours and supplies from 
the grand army under Sir Henry 
Clinton. True it is, that during ihe 
greater part of 1780, the British 
troops had been almost completely 
successful in the South ; Charleston, 
then commanded by General Lin- 
coln, had surrendered to Sir Henry 
Clinton in the spring; and in the 
month of August, the American army 
under General Gates had been cut to 
pieces by the British troops under 
Lord Cornwallis. But, even during 
the year 1780, the ‘success of the 
royal army inthe South was not uni- 
form. In October, a detached party 
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under Ferguson, :amountiiig to 1100 
men, were destroyed or taken pri- 
soners at King’s mountain; and se- 
veral spirited partisan exploits were 
performed by volunteers under Sump- 
ter. From the moment, however, 
that General Greene’ took command 
of the Southern department, the 
American prospects in- that quarter 
began to brighten. With an army 
much inferior in numerical force to 
the enemy, more than half of which 
consisted of militia, Greene set him- 
self about preparing the means of re- 
sistance. Aware of the stake at pe- 
ril, he swore to save the Southern 
States, or to perish in the attempt. 
Notwithstanding the weakness of his 
force, Greene, in January, 178}, de- 
tached Morgan with a choice body 
of men, to watch the motions of the 
enemy in South Carolina. Lord 
Cornwallis, hoping to cut off this de- 
tachment, sent Colonel Tarleton 
with his corps, and other troops, 
amounting in the whole to 1100, to 
perform that service. Morgan, at 
first, retreated ; but at length took 
post at the Cowpens; and after a 
severe engagement, forced the famed 
legion cavalry to fly, with a loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, of 
800 men. Wofully stung and disap- 
pointed at the miscarriage of Tarle- 
tony Lord Cornwallis pushed his 
whole army, in the hope of destroy- 
ing Morgan, and of retaking his pri- 
soners. That officer, aware of the 
intention of bis-enemy, continued to 
retreat with great celerity.. In the 
mean time, General Greene, leaving 
the command of the main body to 
General Huger, ordered that officer 
to march to Guilford Court Hoase ; 
and riding 150 miles across the coun- 
try, almost without attendance, took 
command of Morgan’s party, and re- 
treated, with a view of forming a 
junction with the grand division. 
After performing many brilliant acts 
of generalship, and meeting some al- 
most providential escapes, he suc- 
ceeded in his object, and consolida- 
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Greene to avoid it. 








ted his forces at Guilford Court 
House. As yet, Greene had re- 
ceived no material reinforcements ; 
and not wishing to run an unnecessa- 
ry hazard, he determined to retreat 
into Virginia, and wait the arrival of 
the troops from that State and from 
North Carolina, already promisad 
him by their legislatures. Cornwalt 
lis, on the other hand, was no less 
anxious to force an engagement, than 
An action, in 
the then state of their forces, must 
have been attended with almost cer- 
tain defeat to Greene. ‘The inde- 
pendence of the Southern States, in 
fact, depended upon his escape ; for, 


had his army been destroyed, Bri- 


tish supremacy would have been es- 


tablished ; and the great number of 


the royalists in that country would 
have prevented the remaining inha- 
bitants from making a successful re- 
sistance. After many days of con- 
tinued danger and fatigues, General 
Greene succeeded in erossing the 


Dan; and Lord Cornwallis, baffled 


in his projects, gave up the pursuit. 
After some time passed in refreshing 
his troops, Greene, tired of inaction, 
detached Colonel Lee with his le- 
gion into North Carolina ; where that 
officer succeeded in cutting off a large 
body of tory militia. Shortly. after, 
Greene, with the main army,’ recross- 
ed the Dan, and avoiding action with 
great address, maintained his ground 
until his expected reinforcements ar- 
rived. In a short time, he found 
himself at the head of 4,000 men; 
and being now ina fit situation, he 
went in search of his enemy, with a 
determination of bringing him to ac- 
tion. Cornwallis, though inferior in 
numbers, did not decline the chal- 
lenge. The two armies met at 
Guilford Court House ; and Greene, 
after a severe and bloody engage- 
ment,. was driven from the field. 
But Cornwallis had the name without 
any of the benefits of victory. One 
third of his force was destroyed ; and 


| his army so completely crippled, 
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that after maintaining his ground for 
a few days, he retreated to Wilming- 
ton. ‘The Americans retired in good 
order, a few miles from the field of 
battle ; and were almost immediately 
ia a condition for another engage- 
went. ‘The situation of the two ar- 
mies was now completely reversed. 
Greene, lately a fugitive, was at the 
head of a powerful, and, in effect, a 
victorious force ; while his opponent 
was obliged in turn to seek safety in 
fight. ‘This change had the happi- 
est effect upon the affairs of the 
South. Many of the loyalists had 
embodied themselves, with a view of 
joining the British standard; and 
the well affected were fearful of ma- 
king an open declaration. But the 
success of the American arms, while 
ft checked, and induced the disper- 
sion of the tories, infused new spirits 
into the whigs. ‘The American troops 
after this were better supplied ; their 
levies more easily completed ; and 
they were enabled to support a suf- 
ficient force im the field to meet the 
enemy on more than equal terms. 
Finding Greene decidedly superior, 
Cornwallis, to avoid another rencen- 
tre, prepared to retreat into Virginia ; 
a measure which he preferred from 
some inexplicable reason, to at- 
tempting to form a junction with 
Lord Rawdon’s division in South 
Carolina. He seems to have calcu- 
lated on drawing Greene after him, 
and having joined Leslie, or obtained 
other aid, to have been able ‘to hold 
his enemy in check; while Rawdon 
might at his leisure pursue measures 
for the reduction of Georgia and the 
Carolinas. Certain it is, when in- 
formed that Greene had given up the 
pursuit, and marched to attack Raw- 
don, he manifested much anxiety and 
resolution ; but in the end conti- 
nued his march; and after some 
maneuvering with La _ Fayette, 
reached Yorktown. While Greene, 
after several severe actions with the 
amy under Rawdon, at length suc- 


ceeded in cripplivg his enemy en- | 
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tirely, and secured the independence 
of the Southern States ; having, by 
a series of great and splendid ac- 
tions, and the ultimate success of his 
exertions, well deserved the title he 
received ; that of being “ the saviour 
of the South.” L.'C. 


OMNIAWA, No. 1, 


{For the Literary Journal.] 


Tue first literary publication of 
American origin, is a translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, made in 1623, 
by George Sandys, Treasurer of the 
Virginia Company. This was dedi- 
cated to kimg Charles ; and the au- 
thor, in the dedication, informed his 
Majesty, ‘“‘that it was doubly a 
stranger, being sprung from an an- 
cient Reman stock, and bred up in 
the New World.” 

About the same time, the poem, 
entitled ** the Golden Fleece,’ was 
written by Dr. William Vaughan, in 
Newfoundland, on the confines of the 
United States. This was a quarto 
volume, and printed in 1626. 

In the year 1734, a translation 
was made of Cicero’s ‘** Treatise on 
Old Age,’’ by James Logan, of Phi- 
ladelphia, in the sixtieth year of his 
age. This was printed in 1744, by 
Benjamin Franklin, in a large type, 
for the sake of old people. The ce- 
lebrity of the original author, of the 
translator, and printer, makes this a 
literary curiosity. This, and San- 
dys’s Ovid, are the only known trans- 
lations from the ancient classical au- 
thors which have been executed in 
this country, in its colonial state.— 
Ramsay’s History of the United States. 


Royal Sosrety of London.—Four- 


teen Americans were admitted as 
members of that Society in the colo- 
nial state of this country. 

These were, 1. John Winthrop, 
Governor of Connecticut, who was 
one of the founders of the Society. 

2. Fitz John Winthrop, son of 
Governor Winthrop. 
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3. John Winthrop, grand-son of 
the Governor ; as a proof of the es- 
teem in which he was held, it need 
only be mentioned, that to him the 
fortieth volume of the Society’s 
Transactions was dedicated by Dr. 
Mortimer, then Secretary. 

4. John Winthrop Hollis, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, in Harvard College. 

5. Paul Dudley. 

6. President Leverett. 

7. Thomas Brattle. 

8. Cotton Mather. 

9. Benjamin Franklin. 

10. Dr. Boylston. 

41. Dr. Mitchel, of Virginia. 

12. Dr. Morgan. 

13. Dr. Garden. 

14. Dr. Rittenhouse. 


Jews and Quakers.—The Jews. do 
not appear to have been treated with 
much liberality under the colonial 
government of this State. My read- 
ers may be surprized to find the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted concern- 
ing them by the House of Assembly 
in 1737 : 

Resolved, that it not appearing to 

this House that persons of the Jew- 
ish religion have a right to be ad- 
mitted to vote for parliament men in 
Great Britain, it is the unanimous 
vote of this House, that they ought 
not to be admitted to vote for repre- 
sentatives in this colony.—Journal 
of the General Assembly of New-York, 
vol. 1. p. 712. 
' The rights of the Quakers were 
much more respected. In 1734, an 
act was passed for granting to the 
people called quakers, residing with- 
in this province, the same privileges, 
benefits, and indulgences, as by the 
laws ahd statutes, now remaining in 
force in that part of Great Britain, 
called England, the people of that 
denomination are entitled unto with- 
in those dominions.—Journal of the 
General Assembly, vol. 1. p. 657. 


Diseases in the city of Albany in 


OMNIANA. 


1746.—In the summer of the year 
1746, the city of Albany was visited 
by a contagious disease, which proved 
mortal to a great number of its inha- 
bitants. In its appearance and ef- 
fects it resembled the disease which 
has been since denominated the ve.- 
Low Fever. The Indians then en- 
camped near the city, experienced 
the ill effects of this complaint, and 
many of them became its victims. 
‘The Governor, who was then in Al- 
bany, dismissed them from any fur- 
ther attendance, on account of the 
ravages of the contagion. The dis- 
ease subsided as the cold weather ad- 
vanced, and by winter it had wholly 
disappeared.—Continuation of Smith’s 
History of New-York, p. 489. 


Wigs.—Some of our modern 
beaux may smile when they read 
that within a century it was the fa- 
shion for the young men, and even 
the boys of this city, to bury their 
heads under enormous wigs. The 
custom at length became so absurd 
and censurable, that to suppress it a 
tax was laid upon wigs. In 1732 
the Treasurer reported the tax to 
amount to nine pounds seventeen 
shillings and five pence. 


eee 


PLEASURES OF RELIGION. 
[For the Literary Journal | 


Notice of the Pleasures of Religion, a 
poem. New-York: Wiley & Halsted. 
1820. pp. 72. 


Ir is observed by an English mo- 
ralist, that the mind-of man, when it 
is free from natural defects and .ac- 
quired corruption, feels no less a ten- 
dency to the indulgence of devotion 
than to virtuous love, or to any other 
of the more refined and elevated af- 
fections. Those writers who have 
attacked christianity, and represent- 
ed all religions merely as diversified 
modes of superstition, not only en- 
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PLEASURES OF RELIGION. 


but to rob him of a most exalted and 
natural pleasure. Such, surely, is the 
pleasure of devotion. For when the 
soul rises above this little orb, and 
pours its adoration at the throne of 
celestial majesty, the holy fervour 
which it feels, is itself a rapturous de- 
light. 

To show the importance of reli- 
gion, and to prove how transient 
and insufficient are other pleasures 
when compared with those of reli- 
gion, is the object of the poem. 

It is attributed to a lady formerly 
ef this city, who, with the modesty 
characteristic of her sex, has, un- 
aided by pompous dedication, or 
even the weight of her own name, 
submitted to the public this pro- 
duction, with the laudable and 
charitable motive ‘* of contribu- 


ting (to use her own words) what lit- 
tle she can to the happiness of man- 
kind, which she believes cannot be 
effectually promoted, without that 
religion, some of the pleasures of 
which are here attempted to be de- 


scribed.” 

The following selections will suffi- 
ciently show the talents of the writer, 
as well as the style and merits of 
the poem. 


Phantoms of bliss! ye glittering forms! away: 
Come to my heart, thou eaven-directed ray— 
Dry every tear, bid earth-born sorrows,cease, 
And to the bleeding bosom whisper peace.— 
Give to each painful passion that repose, 

That heavenly calm Rgureton only knows. 


Oh sacred power! without thy cheering ray, 
How cold our joys! how dark our brightest day ! 
And when each joy departs with a ; 
Alas, how dark the awful night of death ! 

‘Tis thou alone can’st light the fearful gleom— 
To shrinking nature reconcile the tomb. 


Let all thy hopes, thy boundless wishes reign, 
With all the transports fancy e’er could feign— 
Unite them all, and be of all possest— _ 

Now speak, ingenuous bosom, art thou blest? 
Dost thou not still some unknown want deplore ? 
And still, insatiate, ever grasp at more’ [prize 
How cold must be the heart which does not 
The thousand blessings lavish earth supplies ! 
It unexhausted treasures can impart heart, 
Which win, enchant, but ne’er could fill the 
But should Religion her blest influence lend, 
Redoubled ag all its joys attend ; 

With every charm she blends a charm divine, 


She can do more—can teach us to resign. 
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Since all must be resign’d, come heavenly 
power! 

Whose smile can cheer the desolated hour, 

To sorrow’s wounds thy healing balm bestow, 

And mingle nectar in the cup of wo. 


Who would the soul in sordid wealth immerse, 
Which waves may swallow, or the winds dis- 


perse ! 

Without the bliss of making others blest, 

It gives no transports to the generous breast. 

While poverty one hapless wretch destroys, 

How could’st thou revel in superfluous joys ? 

Can the down pillow, or the velvet nad, 

Give sweeter sluinbers to the aching head ? 

To the rack’d frame can glittering gold give 
ease 


} Or will thy pictur’d walls exclude disease ? 


Can the light dance, or music’s softest strain, 

Bid conscience sleep, or charm to rest one pain? 

Full many a robe adorn’d with jewels rare 

Folds o’er a breast that heaves with anxious 
care ; 


Full many a fair one lifts her languid eyes, 
Sees all are gay, and wonders why she sighs. 


Worldling ! thy joys are transitory, wild ; 
Oh, happier far Religion’s meanest child; 
Would he exchange for all thy boasted wealth, 
The peaceful bosom, or the glow of health? 
The grateful heart for every blessing given ? 
The sweet dependence on the care of heaven ?— 
Secure he slumbers on his lowly bed, [shed. 
While howls the storm around his straw-roof’d 


The succeeding quotation, in which 
the authoress shows the superiority 
of religion, in affording consolation at 
the loss of friends, is highly creditable 
to her poetic talents. She has, with 
much felicity, contrasted the joys 
of memory, and the anticipations of 
hope, with the calm and benign in- 
fluence of religion. Memory, by 
recalling to our minds past pleasures, 
and friends once our delight, may for 
for a moment allure us. Hope can 
direct us to future scenes, and paint, 
in imagination, future blessings, which 
may animate for a period ; but these 
pleasures are short and transitory. 
Religion rises superior to them all ; 
and when memory and hope shall fade 
and vanish, religion shall shine forth 
with redoubled splendour. 


How sweet this midnight scene! the breeze 

that blows 

Seems but to hush all nature to repose ; 

The full-orb’d moon, its nightly course begun, 

Bright and wnclouded, scems a softer sun ; 

See her beams glimmer where the willows 
wave 

Their drooping folidge o'er the new-made 
grave ! 
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What lovely form appears, so sad, so fair, 

Her be robes mingling with her streaming 
air! 

The clock tolls twelve ; sweet mourner! what 


has power 
‘To break by slumbers at this silent hour ? 
No sleep is broken, Emma knows ne sleep, 
But steals at midnight o’er the po to weep: 
See the once shrinking fair one fearless tread, 
Through the long grass, and o’er the slumber- 
ing dead, 
Sink on the well-known spot she came te seek, 
And give the clay-cold turf her fading cheek ! 
No tears she sheds, but sighs of black despair 
Burst from her heart, and tell the anguish there. 
Two fairy forms now glide across the green, 
The one with pensive, one with jayous mien: 
*Tis musing Memory ; gayly at her side 
Moves Hope, our flatterer, our delusive guide ; 
Around the moonlit scene they cast their eyes, 
Then ag their steps where Emma mourning 
ies. 


“IT come,” said Mzmory, ‘to relieve thy 
ain, 
Aine te give thee Henry back again ; 
1 to thy heart his image will restore— 
Will count his charms, his talents, o’er and 
over; 
Revive those scenes his smiles did once improve, 
Speak Ride his voice, and look bis looks of 
ove 
Bring to thine ear his touching voice in prayer, 
Which rose to heaven, and told his heart was 
there— 
Dwell with enchanted pause on every grace, 
Which once illem’d his soul-expressive face— 
_ Kecal with vivid touch those happy hours, 
When in thy path leve strew’d its sweetest 
flowers : 
Thy Henry’s virtues shall each thought employ, 
Which form’d thy home a Paradise of Jey.” 


** Hence, busy Memory, from my tortur’d 
heart 
With all thy train ef images, depart: 
To me no power like thine can bring relief, | 
Fach toch thy pencil gives, renews my grief ; 
Paint not those flowers that love and Joy once 


ave, 
Which? blasted, wither on my Henry’s grave ; 
Paint not his virtues, once my fond heart’s boast, 
To that fond heart forever—ever lost ; 
Olfbid no more thy heightened picture glow, 
Thou giv’st each pang unutterable wo. 
Come, blest oblivion! all my senses steep, 
And lull each feeling in eternil sleep ; 
Gh my lost love! revive in breathing charms, 
Or lock thy Emma ia thine icy arms.” 





The hapless fair one, wilder with despair, 
Roll’d her dark eyes, and tore her silken hair; 
With frantic voice her Henry’s shade addrest, 
—- cold grave, and clasped it to her 
reast : 

Then hewa her Henry’s fancied voice she 
ears 

Faints on the turf, and bathes it with her tears. 

Then smiling Hore unveil’d her beauteous face, 

That blue-ey’d charmer of the human race : 

‘‘ Weep, Emma, weep,” she said, “ but cease 

to rave, 

Ner strew such ringlets on the unconscious 
rave ; 

Raise from. the senseless ground these charm- 


ing eyes, 


MN) 


-* Receive, ah father ! thy 














And view my fairy prospects reund thee rise . 












My richest treasures shall thy wees beguile, - 
The world admiring courts again thy smile ; Her 
Whole years of joy in bright succession see, 
Look up, sweet maid, | promise all to thee.” Con 

= we eet cease, my bleeding bosom oe 
Offer no joys my Henry cannot share ; 
What is the world to me ?—its charms are o’er, 
They all expired when Henry breathed ne 

more ; 

’Twas he alone could every scene endear ; 
Talk not of hope—my hope is buried here.” 

Rejected Hope then found each promise vain,. 
And veii’d her blushes in her azure train, Noti 
Hid her fair head among the willow boughs, del 
And bound the flexile foliage round her brows. 
Ancher form now meets the raptur'd eyes, } 





Whose seraph mien bespeaks her native skies ; 

Of radiant white her robes celestial flow’d, 

And heaven’s own halo reund her temples 
glow’d; 

Serene, benign, her angel face exprest 

The errand which her melting voice addrest. 

‘* Is then thy hope beneath that grassy sod ¢ 
Oh, guilty mourner, hast thou left thy God? 
Return ! return! his word forbids despair— 
Rise from that grave, thy Henry is not there ; 
In heaven his spirit dwells, released from pain— 
Aud would’st thou bring him back to_ earth 

again ?— 
Tear from his angel brows bis heavenly crown, 
And from seraphic glory drag him down? 
Oh impious wish! 6h most unhallow’d prayer! 
Forgive, my God, the accents of despair! 
Far from thy heart such selfish grief remove, 
And bid it melt in penitence and love. 
Did that great God, whom countless worlds 
















obey, 
Who fills the throne of universal sway, 
To whom all aatare owes her form and breath, 
Descend to pain, to poverty, and death ? 
And shall the soul whose guilt enhanc’d his 
doom, ‘ 
Pour all its sorrows o'er a mortal’s tomb? 
Waste thus on earth its warmest, noblest fires, 
Aad feel no anguish when its God expires? 
Can thy hard heart. forget his wondrous love, 
W ho lett for thee his reals of bliss above ? 
With every earthly joy thy fond heart glow’d, 














Yet quite forgot the God who all bestowed. mela 
Still, still he loved thee, and.in mercy mild ! 
He gave the wound to —e him back his child. Byevery 
"Twas mercy’s self that laid thy idol low, write 
And dash’d thy cup with bitter drops of wo. | 
Come to his throne, there pour thy soul’s dis- by as 
tress, €nso 
He yet will pity, and forgive, and bless ; e 
Come to his throne! his spirit can impart view, 
Cetestial balm to heal the breaking heart : weer 






Aad when a few short years of life are o’er, 

Thy Henry thou shalt meet, fo part no more.” 

Thus spoke Ra:icion: was a heart e’er given 

That sould resist the eloquence of Heaven ? 

The p<" waa kneels; no more with sorrow 
wild— 


vhom 








repenting child; 
Forgive the heart which fainted at thy rod, 
Which moure’d its Henry, and forgot its God; 
My earthiy all to thee { now resign, 
Ob! heal my bleeding heart, and make it thine. 
Atiendant on Revictox, Memory come! 
Swect, soothing matd; and make my brea¢! 
thy home, 














Phe countless blessings my life recall, 

And raise my heart to him who gives me all :— 

Here too, sweet Horg! thy joyous footsteps 
be 


4 , ‘ . 
Come, charmer, come! and be again ya | friend ; 
Promise no transports by this poor world given, 























































om But come, with angel smile, and talk of heaven.” 
er, 
he 
AMERICAN BARDS, 
{For the Literary Journal. 
oe Notice of American Bards, a-Satire. Phila- 
delphia: M. Thomas. Svo, pp. 80. 1820. 
ws 
Ir is not easy to say on what other 
rh ground than prescription, professed 
sles JM criticism has acquired the right of sit- 
ting in judgment on authors whose only 
t. aim is to amuse the world. In matters 
i & of science or speculation, it is fair to 
| examine the competency of one who 
i professes to instruct mankind ; but 
arth (the authority by which a cold-blooded 
censor deliberately mangles ‘ the 
"+ Bi members of the bard’’ who sought 
yer! Monly to beguile an idle hour—whose 
. only crime was a little vanity, and 
whose sufficient punishment is _ne- 
orlds TS clect, may with great reason be ques- 
tioned. Bad reviews have ever 
eath, Mbred bad poetry among us, and are 
i his [B likely so to do for ever. 
The present publication unfortu- 
ves, (evately unites a singular lack of judg- 
’ . 
? ment, poetry, and point. And when 
ee this is said, there would be little use 
ow'd, fof illustrating the observation by 
. melancholy specimens of its truth in 
child. every particular, were it not that the 
vriter has made himself fair game, 
ais: WELY assaming the part of a general 
ensor; and instituted in a long re- 
jiew, a dangerous comparison be- 
: tween himself and another rhymer, 
et ., Bwhom he found to have handled the 
nore . . 
riven Jesame subject before him. 
an? The poem which was published 
sorte’ West of the Mountains,’ we have 
d; ot seen ; but, from the extracts our 
- author gives, and which are of course 
a he worst that could be selected, we 
thine: Bixre inclined to think the western bard 
breas! possesses a requisite for satire, of 





hich his brother in Philadelphia is 
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entirely destitute ;—and that is wit. 
The poet of the west cotnes to a con- 
clusion which we think not very far 
from the truth, that there is no poet 
to be found,“ from Maine to Georgia, 
from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
banks of the Mississippi,’ and west 
of it too, we suppose : while the 
Philadelphia man has indited a thou- 
sand miserable lines about some fifty 
miserable rhymesters. 

We shall not examine him accord- 
ing to his own canons, under the 
six heads of ‘ impiety, falsehood, ob- 
scentty, ignorance, tncapacity, and 
vulgarity ;’’ a division which does full 
credit to his equally surprising acu- 
men in other matters. We shall, 
however, inquire into his judgment 
as a critic, and take a general sur- 
vey of his plan. 

The volume is entitled “ American 
Bards, a Satire.””>. Whether it is in- 
tended as a burlesque on Lord Byron’s 
Satire, or as original dullness, we da 
not know, but incline to the latter 
opinion. Should we be mistaken, we 
beg the author’s pardon. After ma- 
king horrible work with the names of 
the daughters of Memory, as we shall 
presently take occasion to remark, 
and making a dowdy of the Genius 
of Columbia, he proceeds solemnly to 
his task. In making she geniuses, 
American rhymers are incorrigible. 
A she-bull would be full as correct. , 
Oh Genius of Columbia! bright-eyed maid, 

ke. 1. 4k 

After this, meaning to state that 
the Edinburgh Reviewers cannot get 
their fill of abuse, he says they aré 
“ ungorged in blood ;”’ and then lu- 
minously explains how he reconciles 
his strictures on his countrymen, 
with his love for his country. No 
doubt they following explanation was 
pertectly satisfactory to his own con- 
science, but to us it is so mach hea- 
then Greek : 

And all that love, and all that glory’s light, 
Are brilliant stars to guide the mind aright : 


But from therealms where purity is throned, 
A mandate rolls superior te that boad 5 
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This be my motto, wlieresoe’er it flows, 
Justice and truth to all men !—friends or 
foes! 1. 72 


He next proceeds in his own pe- 
culiarly felicitous style of panegyric 
to rake up the unfortunate ashes of 
Clifton, Payne, and Dwight. ~ Alas, 
poor Dwight! such is thy eulogy : 
Bless’d is the bard, who labours to instil 
The moral precepts of thy Greenfield Hill, 
And clothes the lesson in that sacred fire, 
Which truth and talents can alone inspire, 

&e. 1. 221 

Poor Mr. Dwight, he is on fire! 
Freneau, Humphreys, and Barlow, 
are next successively mentioned. 
-The same trite remarks which have 
filled the colums of so many stupid 
journals are here versified anew, in 
the most masterly style of flatness 
and insipidity. Then comes Alsop ; 
and then Shaw :— 


Thus Shaw, though science fed the brilliant 
flame 

That shed its lustre ‘round thy youthful fame, 

Its wasting fires commingling brighten’d 
thine 

Till their united blaze consumed the shrine. 

' lL. 329 


Poor Mr. Shaw ! he is all burned 
ap. We are then solemnly in- 
formed, that Mr. Pierpont - beats 
one Alexander Pope all hollow; 
and that Mr. Sargeant, although 
called after a noble Roman, is withal 
rather uncleanly, and truly quite in- 
decent. The rest of his gallery of 
poets is composed of Knight, an 
anonymous Philadelphian sonneteer, 
Paulding, Tappan, a Recluse, Al- 
len, Dabney, Maxwell, Esq., Brown, 
Allston, Mr. Payne the Comedian, 
Helen Currie, Woodworth, Neale, 
(the man that got mad under Niagara 
falls) one Bunker, other anonymous 
persons, Croaker, the Reverend Mr. 
Perrin, a Boston doggrelist unknown, 
Mister Mead, Doctor Farmer, and 
Burtt. The grouping of these charac- 
ters cannot fail to be admired by 
every observer of taste. . 

He conjures up names long since 
forgotten, and placing them in. the 
same light with a few, who we hope 











| the line be of ten feet ; but if meant for 
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are destined long to survive such 

ephemeral satires as the present, en. 
velops them all together in one me. ™ 
lancholy hue, till they look like ,— $4 
worn out painting, where nothing js fo 
discernible but a parcel of ugly—m Fa 
faces. Along this gallery, so taste. ) 
fully selected, be struts with great ing 
solemnity, and pronounces judgment! pa) 
with the gravity of another Sir Ora , » 


cle. he 

‘* Imagination,” and the ‘* Maniac’ wh 
Dream,” of Doctor. Farmer, are inf pos 
his opinion, the chief-d’veuvres of thm 


collection ! !—What a pity the fame 


of M‘Donald Clarke had not reach re 
ed east of the Cape of Good Hope!" foy 
Then might his maniac dream@ p, * 
have been immortalized by thi y 
“most trite anonymous,” to retorit fay, 
upon him one of his own terms ; ani pro 
his portrait had a distinguished plac: lyre 
in this gallery of departed worth, in post 
stead of being mortgaged to thin ¢ 
Academy of Arts. our 

We shall next beg leave to inquirll clos, 
alittle into our author’s classical acti simi 




















quirements, in the exhibition of whic 
he seems to take great delight. He hi 
looked into Lempriere’s Dictionar 
under the title ‘*‘ muse ;’”’ but’ un 
happily, being unable to read th 
marks of quantity, he has barbarous! 
nick-named Apollo and the nine, an 
several other ancient worthies. Wi 
ness the following strains. Tl 
reader is to understand that the me: 
sure is heroic; as our classic: 
‘** Bayes” devoutly reprobateth th 
metre of Scott, which, as he just! 
observeth, ** is wern out.’’ 


Oh great Musigetes ! thou god of fire! 1. 
Ob dread destroyer of Nidbe’s sons! 

Oh Aonides! Oh Castalides ! 

Oh Peirides! Oh Lebethrides! 

Love breathing Erato! Cliddivine! 
Callidpe!t Thalia! Parnassean nine! 
Star struck Urania! Eiterpe of song! 1. 





* It seems this Poem was written 
other side of the Cape of Good Hope. 
t This must be pronounced Calli-op, 





Here are eight false quantities out 


ay of thirteen words. Aclever Yankee 
en- 

wie would have made a much shrewder 
“e am guess. Add to these samples the 








Dg is 
ugly 
aste- In which our bard, not well know- 
prea ing how to call Arion by his right 
meni name, has placed the poor minstrel in 
Ora a more ticklish situation than when 
he was on the dolphin’s back, in 
nioc’/ which he can neither straddle, sit, 
re ili nor stand, on either extremity. 
of thei’ We shall now have a touch at our 
fame poet’s fancy, to use an expression he 
each® particularly eschews, as being unfit | 








following exquisite line :-— | 
Father of Arion! shed your marine charm ! 


a 


ope" for polite composition. See note, 
rear p. 77. 
thi? We remark, in general, that his 


retor§ favourite similes are taken from the 
; ang§ process of combustion ; and fire and 
placd lyre, flame and fame, are as regularly 
th, inf} posted in his pages as the lamp posts 
o th@in our streets. It would be well for 
our citizens if the lamps were as 
close together. The crowning fire- 
simile is that concerning Shaw, al- 
whiciiready quoted, in which the bard, 
He hafithe lyre, and the shrine, are con- 
tionary sumed in one simultaneous conflagra- 
ut’ uns tion. 

ad th@} Among other tragical personifica- 
arous|@tions, he introduces Colonel Hum- 
ne, an 


, Wi 





nquire 
val ac 

















plough-handle, with ‘a sword.in one 

Th@§hand, and a lyre in the other. In 
1e meithis graceful attitude he is made to 
lassica#play on the lyre with a sword instead 
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phreys, riding a cock horse on a | 








eth th@of a plectron ; but being old and 
» justifnervous, he breaks the chords with a 
errible crash, and thus ends his no- 
el and pleasant recreation. 





re! 1. 
' 


le 






nother patriot ! one more hallowed name 
0 live with Vernon on the rolls of fame ! 
Whom war, and peace, and poetry inspire, 
e | 
nine! 


mg! 1. 













lexandrine, of which we have our doubts, 
may. be right enough : 
_ Calliope, Thalia, Parnasséan nine! 

a gre vantage it is to a reader of 
ch -“* mu di 1,’ as our author 


alls: “to have four gers and a thumb - 









« 
» ye 
one * 

































To wield the sword, the ploughshare, and the 
* Lyre! 1. 260. 


yr : “Re f 
The nervous arm that whirl'd the patriot 
sword, 


Too rudely struck the lyre, and snap’d its 
1. 263 


chord. 


In another place he speaks of ‘‘ a 
flimsy poet dabbling on the lyre,’ 
from which we gather that he spat 
upon his hands before proceeding to 
business. 

In the following lines he prophe- 
cies Mr. 'Trumbull’s anti-posthumous 
translation, 


Trumbull shall live—and memory’s warm- 
est sigh 
Shall waft his spirit to its kindred sky. 
1.277 


As much as to say, he shall live till 
after he is dead, and, then memory 
will fly away with him. 

We think our author has twinkled 
his imagination very obscurely in the 
following passage; and _ disfigured 
moonshine in the true Bottom style. 


Who has not d on that pale orb of night 

Which bien ta slesaber hee silver: tight 
So calm—so still—like fond affection’s eye, 
Beaming its charms in noiseless sympathy ? 
Like friendship’s holiest glance, so softly 


pure 
That not one sparkle twinkles to obscure? 
&c. 1.330 


Our author’s wit as a satyrist next 
claims our attention. This is truly a 
barren field for speculation ; there is 
one pun in the book on the merino’s 
of Colonel Humphreys; and a new 
mode of taming a bear, and curing 
hydrophobia. 


An —* caustic” hush'd the northera 

And.check’d the rabies of rhyming there. 
The hero of Mr. Paulding is thus 

apostrophized. 

All hail to thee ! thou enterprising grudge, 


Porter and General; Congressman and 


' Judge, 
Pavier and Squatter, &c. 


Mr. P. bimself*is made to perform 
‘44 
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a couple of redoubtable anatomical 
exploits. 
When Gifford’s gall—apostate Southey’s 
brain, 
Prostrated fell, and strove to rise in vain. 
1. 495 

Prostrated, we suppose, by a back 
stroke of the Scottish fiddle! well 
done Jemmy Paulding ! 

Modern names are treated in this 
volume with as little ceremony as 
ancient ;— 


First Generals Sheaffe and Ochterlony see! 
Auchmuty, Hallowell, Coffin, and Linzee! 
1. 752 
A new mode of interrogation, ap- 
parently borrowed in part from the 
French idiom, is also introduced with 
great effect. 
To whom this party-coloured page belongs ? 
1. 763 


From whence those pensive notes of sor- 
row flow ? l. 647 


Our author very justly takes cre- 
dit to himself for his frank avowal of 
his obligations to other poets, for 
ideas; phrases, and rhymes. His for- 
mal acknowledgments might, how- 
ever, have been dispensed with, in 
some instances: as where, after a 
mournful burlesque on the simile of 
the eagle, in Byron’s lines on White, 
he has the following note: ** Lord 
Byron has appropriated to himself 
this: beautiful idea from Waller. 
Perhaps, although (or, although per- 
haps) there may be no competition in 
the expression of the sentiment, there 
is some little superiority in acknow- 
ledging the obligation.” Now, we 
beg leave to state, on good authority, 
that our bard has never read a line 
of Waller, except the passage in 
‘question, and the song, ‘* Go, lovely 
rose,” &c.°: When he was imparting 
this gratuitous piece of information, 
(taken from a recent number of some 
magazine,) why did he not also state 
whence Waller borrowed the idea ? 
He also is kind enough to inform us 
that his advice to an author to keep 
his manuscripts nine’ years, is taken 
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from Horace ; and quotes that author 
to prove his assertion. 

These desultory remarks grow tire- 
some ; and we are sensible that they 
have the air of flippancy. The work 
before us is, however, too uniformly 
dull to admit of any other mode of 
treatment. Its general characteristic 
is insipidity ; and it is only occasion- 
ally flavoured with cold blunders 
and curious nonsense. After select- 
ing some specimens of these, it would 
be unfair not to mention the more 
successful, and, with relation to the 
rest of the lines, quite decent pas- 
sages. He speaks of New-England 
with the honest pride of patriotism ; 
and the description of the youthful 
rhymer’s eagerness to behold his 
verses in the news-paper, is happy 
and exact. ‘These are, perhaps, the 
best parts of his production. 

The barrenness of his subject, and 
the dangerous comparison which is 
necessarily suggested between his 
own work and its model, ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
offer sufficient excuses for our author’s 
total failure. Perhaps, too, he is too 
amiable to make a pungent satyrist. 
But speaking of him as a poet, sim- 
ply, he has shown no single ray of 
imagination ; no power of combina- 
tion or expression ; no distant ap- 
proach to originality. Such being 
the case, it is not worth while to ad- 
vise him to learn to invoke the nine 
by their right names. ‘* They would 
not come, if he did call on them.” 





LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Camp on Schuylkill, 34 miles from 
iladelphia, Sept. 23, 1777. 


DEAR SIR, 

| ‘Tue situation of our affairs in this 
quarter calls for every aid, and for 
every effort. General Howe, by va- 
rious Manceuvres, and marches high 


| up the Schuylkill, as if he meant to 





harm our right flank, found means, by 


a 




















































» this 
d for 
y v2- 
high 
ant to 
IS; by 


7 Maj. Gen. Putnaw. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


counter marching, to cross the river {| 
last night several miles below us, 
which is fordable almost in every 
part, and is now fast advancing to- 
ward Philadelphia. I therefore de- 
sire, that without a momeat’s loss of 
time, you will detach as many rank 
and file, under a proper General and 
other efficers, as will make the whole 
number, including those of General 
M‘Dougall, amount to twenty-five 
hundred privates, and non-commis- 
sioned officers, fit. for duty. The 
corps under General M‘Dougall, to 
my great surprise, by a letter from 
him a few days ago, consisted of only 
nine hundred men. You will direct 
the officers commanding the detach- 
ment, (now ordered) to proceed as 
soon as possible to reinforce me. 
The rout to Morristown is the best for 
them to pursue. Before they arrive 
at the Ferry, they will hear where I 
am; but they may know their des- 
tination when they are within two 
marches of it; they are to inform me 
by express, and I will write upon the 
subject. 

1 must urge you, by every motive, 
to send this. detachment with the 
least possible delay: no considera- 
tion must pervert it. It is our first 
object that we defeat, if possible, the 
army now offered to us here, That the” 
Highlands may be secure, you will 
immediately call in your forces now 
on command on out posts ; you must 
not think of covering a whole country 
by dividing them ; and when they are 
‘ordered in, and drawn together, they 
will be fully competent to repel any 
attempt that may happen. But if 
you are attacked, you will get all the 
militia that youcan. The detach- 
ment will bring their baggage, but as 
little as possible. That you may not 
hesitate, you will consider this as pe- 
remptory, and not to be dispensed 
with. Colonel Malcolm’s regiment 
will form a part of the detachment, 

Iam, your’s, &c. 
GW: 
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LETTER. FROM GENERAL WASHING- 
TON. 


Mount Vernon, 8th Aug. 1786. 


My Dear Marquis, 
I cannot omit to sieze the earliest 
occasion to acknowledge the receipt 
of the very affectionate letter you 
did me the honour to write me on the 
22d May, as well as to thank you 
for the present of your travels in 
America, and the translation of Col. 
Humphrey’s poem ; all of which came 
safe to hand, by the same convey- 
ance. 
‘ Knowing, as I did, the candour, 
liberality, and philanthropy of the 
Marquis de Chastellux, I was prepar- 
ed to disbelieve any imputations that 
might militate against those amiable 
qualities ; for character and habits 
are not easily taken up, or suddenly 
laid aside. Nor does that mild spe- 
cies of philosophy, which aims at 

promoting human happiness, ever be- 

lie itself, by deviating from the gen- 

erous and God-like pursuit. Having, 

notwithstanding, understood, that 

some misrepresentation of the work 

in question had been circulated, I 

was happy to learn that you had ta- 

ken the most effectual method to put 
a stop to their circulation, by pub- 

lishing a more ample and correct edi- 

tion. Colonel Humphreys (who spent 
some weeks at Mount Vernon) con- 
firmed me in the sentiment, by giv- 
ing me a most flattering account of 
the whole performance. He has al- 
so put into my hands the translation 
of that part in which you say such, 
and so many handsome things of me, 
that (although no sceptic on ordinary 
occasions) | may perhaps be allowed 
to doubt, whether your friendship 
and partiality have not, in this one 
instance, acquired an. ascendancy 
over your cooler judgment. 

Having been thus unwarily, and, 

I may be permitted to add, almost 
unavoidably betrayed into a kind of 








necessity to speak of myself, and not 
wishing to resume that subject, 1 
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ehoose to close it forever, by observ: | 
ing, that, as on the one hand, I con- 
sider it as an indubitable mark of 
mean-spiritedness and pitiful vanity, 
to court applause from the pen or 
tongue of man ; so, on the other, I 
believe it to be a proof of false mo- 
desty, or an unworthy affectation of 
humility, to appear altogether insen- 
sible to the commendations of the 
virtuous and enlightened part of our 
species.* 

Perhaps nothing can excite more 
perfect harmony in the soul, than to 
Lave this spring vibrate in unison 
with the internal consciousness of 
zectitude in our intentions, and an 
humble hope of approbation from the 
supreme disposer of all things. 

I have communicated to Colonel 
Humphreys that paragraph in your 
letter which announces the favoura- 
ble reception his poem has met with 








in France. 
have just laid down, he cannot be in- 
different to the applauses of so en- 
lightened a nation, nor to the suffra- 
. ges.of the King and Queen, who have 

ae pleased to honour it with their 
royal approbation. 

We have no news on this side the 


* In a letter from General Washington to 
Mr. Arthur Young, dated, Mount Vernon, 


to a request to obtain his permission to pub- 
lish his rs on | cris stay con- 
cludes with the ing : 

“I can only say for myself, that I have 
endeavoured, in a state of tranquil retire- 
ment, to keep lf as much from the 
eye of the world asI possibly could. I have 
studiously avoided, as much as was in my 

wer, to give any cause for ill-natured, or 
im ay comments on my 4 ccagpenad send 
I sho very unhappy fo have any thin 
done on my chal (however distant in it 
self from impropriety) which should give oc- 
casion for One officious tongue to use my 
name with indelicacy. For! wish, most 
devoutly, to glide silently and unnoticed 
through the remainder of life. This is my 
heart-f wish, and these are my undisguised 






feelings. After having submitted them con- 
fidentially to you, I have such a reliance u 
on yal iredence; as to leave it with you ti 
do what you think, upon a full consideration 


Upon the principles I } 


Dec. 4th, 1788, the General, after replying | 











of the matter, shall be wisest and best.” 
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Atlantic worth the pains of sending 
across it, The country is recovering 
rapidly from the ravages of war. 
The seeds of population are scat- 
tered far in the wilderness ; agricul- 
ture is prosecuted with industry ; 
the works of peace, such as opening 
rivers, building bridges, &c. are car- 
ried on with spirit. Trade is not so 
successful as we could wish. Our 
State governments are well adminis- 
tered. Some objections in our Fede- 
ral government might perhaps be al- 
tered for the better. I rely much on 
the goodness of my countrymen ; 
and trust that a superintending Pro- 
vidence will disappoint the hopes of 
our enemies. 

With sentiments of the sincerest 
friendship, 

l am, my dear Marquis, 

Your obedient, 
and affectionate servant, 
Grorce WasHincror. 

The Marquis de Chastellux. 





[The gentleman to whom the following 
criticism was erroneously directed, is not, 
nor never has been, the conductor of this 
Journal. All communications must be ad- 
dressed to the publisher, as they may other. 
wise fail of reaching our columns. ] 


BOTTA’S HISTORY. 


(For the Literary Journa’,] 


History of the War of the Independence of 
the United States of America. Written 
by Charles Botta. Translated from the 
Italian, by George Alexander Otis. Phila- 
delphia, Svo. pp. 434. Bailey, 1820. 


Sicntore Borra has not only con- 
sulted the best works on the subject, 
but made himself master of the many 
secret sources of information which 
he found in France, and which have 
not yet been published in an authen- 
tic form. The predilection which 
he seems to entertain in favour of 
the French, may be easily account- 
ed-for, when we remember that he 
was one of the legislative corps of 
























ng —% France at the time when his work 
ng —% was published. With all due allow- 
ar. J ances for the aid which we received 


from France, by whatever motives 
that nation may have been swayed, 
we should not forget that previous to 
her offering assistance, we possessed 
the means of emancipation ; and we 
can only regard the French as ha- 
ving accelerated our project ; or, ra- 
ther, as having assisted in the com- 
pletion of an enterprise already far 
advanced. Itmay justly be the boast 


on —& of every American, that we ourselves 
1; —& planned and executed the scheme of 
ro- #@ our revolution ; and it is a gratifica- 


tion pf no small weight to find even 
Signiore Botta inclined to the same 
opinion, notwithstanding the apparent 
stress he occasionally lays on French 
auxiliaries. His diligence in the 
search of facts, his selection of the 
most interesting, and the lucid order 
in which he has arranged them, drawn 
from so many sources, impress us 
with the most favourable opinion of 
his judgment. 

The author has been so correct in 
the narrative of facts, and so judicious 
in suppressing unimportant details, 
thathe has presented to us the best 
work on the subject of our revolution 
that has yet appeared. His style 
and classic taste have been admirably 
preserved by the translator. 

This work comprises, in fourteen 
books, (divided into 3 vols.) the 
whole history of our war, from its 
commencement to the resignation of 
the chief command by Washington 
before the congress at Annapolis ; a 
subject on which the author has dwelt 
withgreat delight, as exhibiting a most 
dignified and sublime spectacle ; and 
a picture of republican and civic vir- 
tue, which is in vain sought for in the 
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ave Meannals of ancient or modern history. 
1en- Signiore Botta proceeds in the Ist 
Ze. Book to give a view of the character, 
ro 





manners, customs, and opinions of 
the colonists ; and having mentioned 
ieir growing discontents, and exhi- 
hited the plan of colonial govern- 
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ment proposed by them to the mo- 
ther country, he relates the views 
and designs of the French govern- 
ment, and dwells particularly on the 
stamp act. 

The second book commences with 


the troubles which the stamp actocca- | 


sioned, and the consequent tumults 
at Boston, and the commotions in the 
other states. The league entered into 
by the citizens desirous of a new or- 
der of things, and their associations 
against English commerce, occupy 
many important pages. The efiects 
which the American tumults pro- 
duced in England, the operations of 
the American congress at New-York, 
and the proceedings of the British 
parliament, close this very interest- 
ing book. 

The third book begins with the re- 
peal of the stamp act ; the new cau- 
ses of discontent in America ; and 
the ministerial proposition to parliay 
ment of a new bill imposing duties 
on glass, tea, paper, &c. which was 
passed ; the consequent agitations, 
and the formation of new conven- 
tions; the entrance of the royal 
troops into Boston ; the suppression 
of all taxes except on tea; the de- 
struction of the tea at Boston, and 
the determination to hold a general 
congress at Philadelphia, is forcibly 
narrated. We cannot pass over the 
foregoing without regretting that the 
names of many worthies who were 
engaged in some of these meritori- 
ous acts have never been known ; 
among whom we are proud to recog- 
nize the name of our respected fel- 
low citizen, Gen. E. Stevens, who 
acted a distinguished part in the 


destruction of the tea at Boston. 


The fourth book narrates the confi-: 


dence of the Americans in the gene- 
ral congress, of which he speaks as 
follows : ia 
‘Fora long time, ao spectacle 
had been offered to the attention of 
mankind, of so powerful an interest 
as this of the American congress... It 
was indeed a novel thing, and, as it 
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were, miraculous, that a nation, hi- 
therto almost unknown to the people 
of Europe, or only known by the 
commerce it occasionally exercised 
in their ports, should, all at once, 
step forth from this state of oblivion, 
and, rousing as from-a long slumber, 
should seize the reins to govern it- 
self; that the various parts of this 
nation, hitherto disjoined, and almost 
in opposition to each other, should 
now be united in one body, and 
moved by a single will; that their 
long and habitual obedience should 
be suddenly changed for the intre- 
pid counsels of resistance and of 
open defiance, to the formidable na- 
tion whence they derived their ori- 
gin and laws.” p. 198. 

The deliberations of this congress 
are given, together with copious ex- 
tracts from their very able address 
to the English people, as being “ pe- 
culiarly proper to demonstrate what 
were the prevailing opinions of this 
epoch ; with what ardour and inflex- 
ible resolution the Americans sup- 
ported their cause; and the great 
progress they had made in the art 
of writing with that eloquence which 
acts so irresistibly upon the minds 
of men.” This piece of eloquence 
is the composition of the venerable 
John Jay, who with Messrs. Lee and 
Livingston, composed the committee. 
They were all three members of 
Congress, and the same pure and en- 
lightened spirit of patriotism which 
animated their labours in that body, 
guided the pen in the composition of 
this work, the fruit of their noble and 
disinterested coalition. This ad- 
dress, though well known to the lo- 
vers of our history, may be recalled 
to mind by giving the first passages. 
- ** When a nation, led to greatness 
by the hand of liberty, and possess- 
ed of all the-glory that heroism, mu- 
nificence, and humanity can bestow, 
descends to the ungrateful task of 
forging chains for her friends and 
_ children, and instead of giving sup- 
port to freedom, turns advocate for 
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slavery and oppression, there is I jur 
cause to suspect she has either ceased J En 
to be virtuous, or been extremely der 
negligent in the appointment of her J sup 
rulers. opt 

‘*In almost every age, in repeat. # Th 
ed conflicts, in long and bloody J Gre 


wars, as well eivil as foreign, against J con 
many and powerful nations, against #@ frat 
the open assaults of enemies, and 9 ten 
the more dangerous treachery of —& of 
friends, have the inhabitants of your & glo! 


island, your great and glorious an- 1 


cestors, maintained their independ. & test 
ence, and transmitted the rights of 9 Bos 
men, and the blessings of liberty, te J arm 
you, their posterity. Be not sur- &% con 
prised, therefore, that we, who are batt 
descended from the same common ™ tion 
ancestors ; that we, whose forefa- #% Gen 
thers participated in all. the rights, J Con 
the liberties, and the constitution, J quo! 
you so justly boast of, and who have j& the - 
carefully conveyed the same fair in- ple, 
heritance to us, guaranteed by the ses | 
plighted faith of government, and J vasi 
the most solemn compacts with Bri- J give 
tish sovereigns, should refuse to sur- J ness 
render them to men who found their J the : 
claims on no principles of reason, i of M 
and who prosecute them with a de- Mi ganc 
sign, that by having our lives and—of t 


property in their power, they may, the 
with greater facility, enslave you. arr: 
The cause of America is now the ob:- ae 


ject of universal attention : it has at sault 
length become very serious. This—m city 
unhappy country has not only beenji most 
oppressed, but abused and misrepre- [i ete 
sented ; and the duty we owe to our- View 
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selves and posterity, to your interest, 
and the general welfare of the Bri. 
tish empire, leads us to address you 
on this very important subject. 

** Know, then, that we consider 
ourselves, and do insist, that we are, 
and ought to be, as free as ‘our fel: 
low «subjects in Britain, and that n0 
power on earth has a right'to take 
our property from us without our con- 
sent. That we claim all the bene: 
fits secured to-the subject by th 
English constitution, and particula! 





































































B conderoga, the siege of Boston, the 


ly that inestimable one of trial by 
jury. That we hold it essential to 
English liberty, that no man be con- 
demned unheard, or punished for 
supposed offences, without having an 
opportunity of making his defence. 
That we think the legislature of 
Great Britain is not authorised by the 
constitution to establish a religion, 
fraught with sanguinary and impious 
tenets, or to erect an arbitrary form 
of government, in any quarter of the 
globe,” &c. p. 210, 11. 

The fifth book is exceedingly inte- 
testing. It opens with a view of 
Boston, and of the state of the two 
armies ; dwells on the taking of Ti- 


battle of Breed’s hill, and the elec- 
tion of Washington to be Captain 





General; relates the measures of 
Congress at this interesting moment ; 
quotes its addresses to the king, to 
the English nation, to the Irish peo- 
ple, and to the Canadians ; and clo- 
ses by a careful narrative of the in- 
vasion of Canada: all of which is 
given with great accuracy and clear- 
ness. The taking of Montreal, and 
the assault of Quebec, with the death 
of Montgomery, is related with ele- 
gance and precision. The failure 
of the enterprise, and the death of 
the gallant leader, is thus elegantly 
narrated, and closes the volume : 

* Such -was the issue of the as- 
sault given by the Americans to the 
city of Quebec, in the midst of the 
most rigorous season of the year ; an 
enterprise which, - though at first 
view it may seem rash, was certainly 





not impossible. The events them- 
selves have proved it ; for if Gene- 
ral Montgomery had not been slain 
at the first onset, it is more than pro- 
bable that on his part he would have 
carried the barrier, since even at the 
moment of his death, the battery was 
abandoned, and only served by a 
ew men; by penetrating: at this 
point, while Arnold and Morgan :eb- 
ained the same advantages in their 





tacks, all the lewer city weuld | 
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have fallen into the hands of the 
Americans.. However this may be, 
though victory escaped them, their 
heroic efforts will be the object of 
sincere admiration. The governor, 
using his advantages nobly, treated 
the prisoners with much humanity. 
He caused the American General to 
be interred with all military honours. 

‘** The loss of this excellent officer 
was deeply and justly lamented by 
all his party. Born of a distinguish- 
ed Irish family, Montgomery had 
entered, in early youth, the career 
of arms; and had served with ho- 
nour in the preceding war between 
Great Britain and France. Having 
married an American lady, and pur- 
chased an estate in the province of 
New-York, he was considered, and 
considered himself, an American. 
He loved glory much, and liberty 
yet more. Neither genius, nor va- 
lour, nor occasion, failed him; but 
time and fortune. And if it is allow- 
able, from the past actions of man to 
infer the future, what motives are 
there for believing, that if death had 
not taken him from his country in all 
the vigour of his age, he would have 
left it the model of military heroism 
and of civil virtues! He was be- 
loved by the good, feared by the 
wicked, and honoured even by bis 
enemies. Nature had done ail for 
him ; his person, from its perfection, 
answered to the’ purity of his mind. 
He left a wife, the object of all his 


tenderness, with several childreny 
‘still infants—a spectacle for their 


country, at once of pity and of admi- 
ration! The State, from gratitude 
toward their father, distinguished 
them with every mark of kindness 
and of protection. Thus died this 
man; whose name, ever pronounced 


with enthusiasm by his own, has ne- 


ver ceased to be respected by the 
warmest of the opposite party : mar- 
vellous eulogium, and almost without 
example!’ pp. 432, 3. 

We cannot close our brief notice 
without an acknowledgment of our 
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thanks te Mr. Otis for having trans- 
lated so valuable a work. Mr. Otis 
is already advantageously known by 
his translation of De Pradt’s Europe. 
His knowledge of the language, and 
his zeal in the undertaking, fully 
warranted the task he has now ac- 
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with much pleasure to the appearance 
of the other two volumes. We can 
only add, that the labour is great, 
and the expense of publication js 
heavy ; and we sincerely hope that 
our eitizens will amply reward him 
for his trouble and expense. 
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complished, and we look forward 
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{For the Literary Journal. | 






TRANSLATION OF A SPANISH SONNET, BY DON JUAN MELANDEZ VALDEZ. 
LA FLOR DEL ZURGUEN. 








Sweet Zephyr, cease thy wings to move, 
Behold, here sleeps the maid I love ; 

Go rear a bower with pleasure’s train, 
With flow’rets cull’d from hill and plain, 
To shade the sweet flower of Zurguea. 







Zephyr stop, and you shall see 

The beauteous maid beloved by me ; 
For whom I feel love’s throbbing pain— 
The lovely flower of Zurguen. 












Her eye beams like the star of morn ; 
The ruby doth her lips adorn ; 

The blushes of her cheeks disclose 
The beauties of the vernal rose. 

Her golden tresses are the net 
Which wily Cupid oft doth set ; 


















In which a thousand hearts are ta’en Oh! 
O beauteous flower of Zurguen. Po 
Ki 

Go where the lily rears its head ; Say t 
Go where the violet makes its bed ; Th 
There cull their sweets, with anxious pain, 2 
For her, the sweet flower of Zurguen. | 
These 

With thy soft breath, sweet Zephyr, move F As 
That veil, where seems the seat of love ; : ne 
Remove it, and you'll quickly know, Yet c 
There lies concealed a heart of snow : ait 
A heart that’s fill’d with high disdain— ™ 
That beauteous flower of Zurguen. : 
Shall 

My fond heart once sweet hope beguiled— Co 
I thought my fair one on me smiled : The 
But ah! that hope was all in vain, Say, s 
She only feels for me disdain, h 






_ That beauteous flower of Zurguen. 
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. SPANISH SONNET. 


Though time each moment as he flies 
Bears on his wings my fondest sighs ; 
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Yet to my passion thus sincere, o 
She ever turns a deafened ear : : ‘ 
My sighs then, Zephyr, to her bear—- 4 


+ of my love, of my despair ; 
ry on that lovely heart to gain, 
That lovely flower of Zurguen. — 
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Sweet Zephyr, on thy pinions move, 
Assume the graceful form of love, 
Assume his look and winning mien, 
Then seek my bosom’s peerless quen, 
Try all the blandishments of art ~ 
To win for me the fair one’s heart ; 
Perhaps she’]] listen to thy strain, 
The lovely flower of Zurguen. 








Yes, without fear, sweet Zephyr, fly, 
And to her dear lov’d bosom hie ; 

For cold disdain from thence has fled, 
And gentle pity’s in its stead ; 

No more shall grief consume my youth, 
She knows my love, she knows my truth, 
Her smiles will yet reward my pain— 
That much loved flower of Zurguen. 
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THE DEAD INFANT. No! no—the vital life hath fled— “ ‘ ‘s 
2 : These eyes thet laughing beams shall shed i 
For the Li J ; ose eyes their laughin s shall shed ; 
a ace Sunk--blacken'd--clos'd, and clos’d for ~a 
Oh! say not death is victor here— ever! rif 
These cheeks like twilight roses faded, Fair was thy dawn of beauty, fair a 
Show only resting beauty ere Sweet innocent ! the prospect round thee, Bs 
Kind sleep the weary eyes hath shaded. But call’d of Heaven! thou’rt mated there, 
Say not the breath shall come no more Some angel lov’'d—an angel found thee. at 
ta ae lid ne, “5 i si fe 
Sure even Death would passito’er— = _. bahe! oh thou hast left a 
Charm’d by so fair, so sweet a blossom ! n happy time a world of sorrow; —. ra 
Perchance deceiv’d, denied, bereft, 
These little fin join’d, On thee, to cheat, had beam’d each mor- ie 
As day’s last light around is playing, row |! 
Serenely show the feeling mind, Perchance thy hapless fate had been if! 
But lovely dreaming infant praying: : To glory in a heart of feeling, 
Yet cold these tips—a ghastly blue, Wrong’d, blighted, stabb’d, by hands un- 
With chilly drops profusely given : | seen— 
Tis but the closia doworet’s Ay Wo on such heart is ever stealing, 
Wet by the dews of heaven ! 
— }| Oh! low thou liest, thon lovely one! 
Shall morn restore the bud a. Distracted love thy requiem swelling. 
Come Hope, with all thy lore deceiving, Maat ig ore go, time pe ; 
soethe an anxious nt’s pain—. 0 cold grave’s uns elling ? 
The bliss of love fives it believed That smile !—and 0 agai . 
oleae oungest darling boy, = That ee ka smile those cheeks adorn- 
Shall, 


tment eiaas wide ov 
mother's , eee ors eae 


_. Se ; | 
Just God! thou Dat fie it must be— , 

A | Gone in the pride and boast ef morning | 
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Dear pledge of love! sweet balin of care! 
A father’s hope—a mother’s treasure ! 
Where beats the heart averse to share 
The grief that mourns their wreck of 
leasure ? 
Like tender snow-drop : nurs'd ere while 
By its own parent stem—decaying, 
Still, still the shadow of a smile 
Soft o’er thy loveliness is playing. 


Oh ! life, thou’rt but the summer ray 
Swift passing o’er a mountain river ; 
Thou shin’st, and, flitting far away, 
*Mid worlds unknown, art lost foreve r' 
But when the infant light is spent— 
Blameless of sin, prescrib’d no duty, 
To its own glorious fountain sent, 
It aids th’ immortal bow of beauty ! 
S.or Nzew-Jzrsey. 
Saturday, August 19, 1820. 





SUNSET. 


Deep red, in dusky mass reposes 
Along the welkin’s western line ; 

Above, the bending arch discloses 
A topaz sea—but more divine, 

More pure than all the hues from earth, 

Or seas, or air, that have their birth ; 

Like the pellucid gold alone, 

_ —— city’s pavement bright. 
igher, like gorgeous drapery thrown 
‘Before those Spening fields of 1 t, 

Fringed with broad streaks of burnish'd 


old, 
Suspended ~~ aga snarl depths unfold, 
Of purple deep, and roseate hue ; 
Beyond, the vault of chastest blae— 
Not luscious as pe e fervent sky 
Ne daily rich night ; dom 
Nor da as ain,— 
Bnt free from tint of passion’s stain, 
As oo oe of pee blest, 
ailing on mortal ken rs 
Fading into holler nlsibes;, 
oy wre o'er its hallowed breast 
Float infant clouds ;—where near the west 
Their skirts a saffron tinge disclose ; 
The farther borrow from the rose 
Or from the hyacinthine streak, 


Like the Jost visions of a dream. 
But in the south, Ne agp at 
. hi 
Retemecal woapare rte see 





. | sells into this: place 


Fond, fleeting tints! ere idle pen, 
With hues unborrow’d from your own, 
Can paint your glories, they are gone, 
And darkness veils you from my ken. 
Farewell your momentary power, 
O’er musing minstrel’s raptured hour ! 
Ye give to heaven each lovely beam, 


And leave this gloomy world to og 


——— 





COMMON COUNCIL RECORDS. No. 3. 


[For the Literary Journal.) 


I observe that a neighbouring edi- 
tor of a newspaper, I believe at Hart- 
ford, has lately gratified the public 
} with some of the early records of 
Connecticut. I have been very 
}} much pleased and instructed with 
their perusal ; the more so, by the 
circumstance of their bringing to 
light the very earliest bistory of that 
ss ma 4 

The Wyllis family, in whose pos- 
session they were found, deserve 
much praise for affording immediate 
facility to their publication. 

As the period to which they relate 
is not greatly anterior to the records 
from which 1 -have furnished you ex- 
tracts, and as the proximity of Con- 
necticut to New-York musi have in 
a great measure blended and inter- 
mingled the:affairs of the two provin- 
ces, itis probable that the simultane- 
ous publication of the early records 
of both, may have a reciprocal ad- 
vantage in clearing up many moot 
points concerning ‘their ‘history. 

I continue tosupply you with some 
farther details. 


‘By the Mayor and Aldermen. 
“* Citty of New-Yorke. 

‘* Ordered, that all andevery mas- 
ter of vessells’shall at bis or their ar- 
rivall at this place, as soone as hee 
or they come on shoare, give an ac- 
|| countto the Mayor‘or Deputy May- 
or of all and every passenger which 
hee orthey shall bring in their ves- 
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jer every passenger hee or they 
pringe, and not give an account off as 
aforesaid, a merchandable bever.”’ 

No person could dispose of his 
goods, wares, &c., unless a freeman, 
or burger, and settled housekeeper, 
for the space of one year, unless he 
had given security for the same, or 
had received special license from 
the Mayor and Aldermen, with the 
approbation of the Governor : “ And 
if amy person or persons soe made 
free shall depart from this citty by the 
space of six months, unless such per- 
son or persons so departing, shall, du- 
ring that time, keepe fire and can- 
dle light, and pay Scot and Lott, 
shall loose his and their freedome ; 
and that all and every merchant here- 
after to bee made free shall pay for 
the same, six bevers ; and all hande- 
craft trades and others, to pay two 
bevers for their being made freemen ; 
(unless by speciall order of court) 
ordered and made a taxation for the 
building of the new dock or wharfe 
which is to bee layed accordingly. 

‘‘ Ordered, that all persons that 
keepe public houses, shall sell 
beere as well as wyn and other li- 
quors, and keepe lodginge for stran- 


rs. 
es Dated the 20th day of Jan. 1675. 
‘“« By mee, Samven Leetu, 
“* Clarke.” 
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THOUGHTS ON POPULATION. 


[For the Literary Journal 


It is a curious circumstance in 


the natural history of man, that the 
earth has still room for his species. 
Other animals in their increase en- 
counter many obstacles from which 
man is exempt. He is permitted to 
live until arrested by a natural spate; 
and the exceptions to this rule are 
comparatively few. Why, then, has 


not man coyered the habitable world 


with his species? _ | 


The object of the present essay 








is to suggest a theory in answer te 
the above question, 

First ; after the population of an 
given space on the earth attains to a 
certain extent, which we will call the 
natural maximum of its population, 
the annual deaths will ane the an- 
nual births. 

Secondly ; previously to the popu- 
lation attaining to its maximum, the 
births will exceed the deaths, and in 
a ratio proportioned to the distance 
of the pepulation within the maxi- 
mum. 

Thirdly ; after attaining to the 
maximum, if an acquisition by im- 
portation, or otherwise, be made to 
the population, the deaths will ex- 
ceed the births, and in a ratio pro- 
portioned to the excess of the popu- 
lation over the maximum. 

From the foregoing theory we 
may reason, that the most effectual 
way to increase population is to 
spread it over as wide a surface as 
practicable, and the people thus dif- 
fused will increase far beyond what 
they will in a more confined location. 
If the inhabitants of the United States 
were collected within one state, their 
increase would immediately be ar- 
rested ; but the old States being 
now continually drained of a por- 
tiun of their inhabitants to supply 
new settlements, are kept in continu- 
ed productiveness. From the year 
1800 to 1810, the states of Rhode 
Island, Vermont, New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New- 
York, New-Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia, in- 
creased in population 21 4 op cent. or 
1,158,581 souls ; whilst England and 
Wales, during a similar period, to 
wit, from 1801 to 1811, increased 
only 14 per cent. or 123,800 souls. 
That is, the increasé of 4,979,036 
in America, inhabiting a space of 
396,552 square miles, was near! 
equal to the increase experienced 
by 8,872,880 persons in England and 
Wales, inhabiting a space of only 
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49,450 square miles. This statement 
does not show the items which com- 
pose the increase of either position ; 
and, therefore, the increase in Ame- 
rica may have been caused by im- 
portation &c. ; and as I have not the 
means of refuting such a supposition 
by documentary evidence, I must 
Say, from common information, that 
the importation into the enumerated 
States during the period named, 
was not more than equal to the mi- 
gration therefrom to the other states 
and territories of the Union; and 
that the migration from various parts 
of Europe to England and Wales, 
during 1801 ‘to 1811, was equal to, 
the migration from England and 
Wales. 

Again; the American States just 
named, increased in population from 
the year 1790 to the year 1800, 
1,169,086 souls, being a greater in- 
crease than the same states experi- 
enced during the period from 1800 to 
the year 1810: That is, the increase 
experienced by 3,809,948 — souls, 
which composed the population of 
the first period, exceeded by 40,000 
souls, the increase experienced by 
4,979,034 souls, which compose the 
population of the latter period. If 


the importation and migrations of | 


the one period, equalled the importa- 
tion and migration of the other, 
then the natural increase of the 
first period, exceeded, by 9 per 
cent. the natural increase of the 
latter period ; and this result agrees 
with our theory. 

Doctor Morse asserts in his geo- 
raphy, that in Connecticut the an- 
nual excess of births over the deaths, 
exceeds (ratably) the excess of 
births in any other State in the 
Union. From the year 1790 to 
1810, thé population of Connecti- 
. cut’ experienced less augmentation 
than any of the States which have 
‘been enumerated? the increase from 
the year 1790 to 1800 was only 5 per 
cent. and from 1800 to 1810 only 4 
per cent, therefore, if the assumption 
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of Dr. Morse is correct, the popula- 
tion of Connecticut must have been 
kept down by emigration; and the 
migration from Connecticut must have 
ratably exceeded the migration from 
any of the other states ; and, conse- 
quently, the excess of hirths asserted 
by Doctor Morse follows in our theory 
as a natural effect of the emigration. 

The small state of Rhode Island, 
which, in 1790, contained a popala- 
tion of about 44 persons to every 
square mile of territory, increased 
only 11 per cent. in population from 
the year 1790 to 1810, whilst the 
before named fifteen States (which, 
taken collectively, possessed a popu- 
lation of less than 10 persons to a 
square mile) increased, in the same 
period, 61 per cent. 

Rhode Island, during the 20 years 
just named, increased less than any 
other of the enumerated States, ex- 
cepting Connerticut ; and excepting 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, it 
contained more inhabitants to each 
square mile of territory than any of 
the other States. | 

So far, therefore, the results con- 
form to our theory, excepting in the 
anomalous ¢ase of Massachusetts. 
Again ;—In the year 1790, the 
population of the before enumera- 
ted States was a fraction over 10 
persons to each square mile of terri- 
tory, and the average increase of 
population the succeeding 10 years 
was 30 per cent. 

The increase of the States varied 
materially from each other ; but all 
of them whose population exceeded 
the general average (10 persons to a 
square mile) increased less than the 
30 per cent. whilst all of them whose 
population was less than 10 persons 
toa square mile, increased (except- 
ing North-Carolina) more than 30 
per cent. — | 

“Thus ‘Massachusetts possessed a 
population of 60 persons to each 
ge of territory, and increas- 
sd less than eleven per cent. 
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Connecticut, 61 to sq. mile, iner. 5 per ct. 
Rhode-Island, 44 do. 1 
Delaware, 28 do. 8 
Maryland, 22 do. 9 


New-Jersey, 20 do. . 14 
N. Hampshire, 17 do. 30 
Virginia, 10 3-4 do. 18 

The States whose population was 
under 10 persons to a square mile of 
their territory, increased as follows : 


Georgia, 1 to sq. mile, inc.98 per ct. 
Maine, 2 do. 57 
Vermont, 3B do. 80 
New-York, 8 do. 72 
South-Carolina, 9 do. 69 
Pennsylvania, 9 do. 88 


North-Carolina is an exception. 
The population of that State was, in 
the year 1790, eight persons to a 
square mile ; and the increase during 
the 10 years was only 21 per cent. 
This exception, together with the va- 
rious ratios of increase of the dif- 
ferent States, may seem to prove fa- 
tal to our theory ; but the theory does 
not assume that every place is alike 
favourable to the increase of the hu- 
man species, or that even the same 
place, is at all times equally favour- 
able. . Rhode-Island, from the year 
1790 to 1800, did not increase one 
per cent. but. from 1800 to 1810, 
it increased more than ten per cent. 

It is true, that in the different ex- 
amples I adduce, the population may 
have been influenced by other caus- 
es than natural increase ; and most 
probably, migration from Rhode-Isl- 
and prevented an apparent increase 
from the year 1790 to 1800 ; yet, as 
the population of all the States are 
subject to the same causes of varia- 
tion, a disregard of them in each 
State oe a result nearly 
similar to that which would be-pro- 
duced by natural increase alone. 

It may be inquired, what practical 
results can flow from a theory which 
acknowledges a liability in different 
places, to show results differing from 
each other ; and, also, a liability in 
the same place, to show different re- 
sults at different periods. I answer 
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that the theory may be insufficient to 
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determine, a priori, the number of in- 
habitants which any place will sus- 
tain in a given statc of increase, yet 
it will show the cause when a want 
of increase shall occur, and determine 
the propriety of migration. The re- 
luctance which man has to migrate, 
is probably the reason why the world 
has not yet attained to its ultimate 
state of population. Human beings 
crowd together from natural or arti- 
ficial increase, until the deaths equal, 
and even far exceed the births. If 
persons so situated were uniformly 
to seek new countries, the earth, at no 
very distant period, would be inhabi- 
ted to the extent of which it is ca- 
pable. 

It would not be difficult to ascer- 
tain the average length of life and 
state of fecundity of a man and wo- 


‘man, when they reside in the crowd- 


ed street of a large city—in a spa- 
cious street of the same city—in a 
small village—in a cottage, a mile 
distant from any other family, and 
in a situation still more remote from 
other human beings. By observa- 
tions, thus made, a knowledge might 
be gained of the space most fa- 
vourable for population and longe- 


vity. Ba 
Most probably a law of nature 
similar to that which restricts the 
number of human beings which can 
thrive in any given space, exists with 
respect to each other inhabitant of 
the earth, both animal and vegeta- 
‘ble, and thus the beautiful symme- 
try of the whole is preserved, and a 
permanent diminution of the number 
of any species of beings is resisted 
by the augmented increase of the 
remainder, and every permanent ex- 
cess is prevented by a diminished in- 
crease. That this law exists, ap- 
pears reasonable from many facts : 
Thus, the appearance of an unusual 
number of any insects, say grass-hop- 
pers, is not followed the next year 
by a proportionate increase, but, on 
the contrary, by a decrease of the 
ordinary number If their increase 
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be not affected by the number in 
which they exist, why is the progeny 
of the unusual multitude less numer- 
ous than the progenitors ; and why 
is the progeny even less numerous 
than the progeny of the ordinary 
generation. 

Malthus says, that in some socie- 
ties man is known to increase in 
population one hundred per cent. 
within the period of 10 years, and 
consequently that no improvement in 
the cultivation of the earth can keep 
pace with a race thus augmenting , and 
augmenting even in geometrical pro- 
gression. The quantity is stationary of 
the land from which food is derived, 
but the number of consumers is pe- 
riodically doubling, ad infinitum, It 
is a truth, therefore, which he as- 
-serts, that famine would eventually 
arrest the increase of population, 
but so would also the want of space 
to stand or lie on ; but it does not 
thence follow, that either of these 
must be the means by which nature 
intended to limit the number of hu- 
man beings, which shall at any time 
exist together on the earth ; or that 
there is not, distinct from these gross 
-obstructions, some principle in na- 
ture, which permits not one species 
of created beings to encroach on the 
space, or air, or food, allotted for the 
others ; a principle which regulates 
the utmost number of blades of grass, 
which can be permanently sustained 
in life on an acre of ground; the 
number of seeds which grow in a 
melon or cucumber of a certain size ; 
the number of apples on any given 
tree ; the number of mites in a cheese 
of a given dimension ; and the num- 
ber of fish in any river. 

Malthus, more than once, was 
struck by the superior increase of 
small societies over the increase of 


Jarge,'and by the augmented in-— 


crease of every society after any 
artificial difminution of inbabitants. 
From the uniform occurrences of 
these particulars, he would probably 
have adopted the conelusion, that 
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the result was produced by some 
law of nature ; but he seems to have 
turned his thoughts from any such 
conclusion, by an idea that it was 
resorting to the agency of miracles, 
Yet it is not more miraculous that 
nature should regulate the increase 
of men, than that she should regulate 
the sex into which the increase 
divided. Besides, it is a matter of 
cemmon experience, that amongst 
the animals which man_ restrain; 
from liberty, a certain degree of 
space will suflice to preserve them 
in existence, and still not be suff. 
cient to procure from them any in- 
crease. Thus for birds we have 
cages for singing, and cages for 
breeding. A fish pond may be sup.- 
plied with a continual change of 
water and abundant food daily, and 
the fish will not continue to increase, 
but the number to which they will 
attain will not much, if any, exceed 
what is ordinarily found in ponds of 
a similar size. 
nion to a friend, he informed me 
that he was in Connecticut, at the 
house of a gentleman who had : 
small pond of trout, and the gentle. 
man remarked, that he had made 
many efforts by feeding and other 
expedients to increase the stock o/ 
fish, but if they increased beyond 
the apparent ordinary stock the sur- 
plus would die, Without wishing t 
deny that diseases and death are en- 
gendered by poverty and filth, and by 
the ill construction of streets ant 
houses, and, also, that many persons 
are withheld from increasing theirspe: 
cies by apprehensions of an inabili- 
ty of maintaining offspring, yet we 
contend, that were all these obstruc: 
tions removed, the increase of the 
‘human race would be limited ani 
controlled, and that a city, howeve 
ventilated and cleansed, and eac 
of its inhabitants however wel 


Suggesting this opi-ff 
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‘clothed, and fed, and united i i 


marriage, would still be like the fs 
pond above described, and its n 
tural increase (within specified bout 
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ue fe davies) after attaining to a certain | 
ve extent, would be kept down by death, | 
ch aided probably by a diminution of 
vas the fecundity of the inhabitants ; for 
‘es, | 30 much are the principles of life af- 
hat fected by the extent of population, 
ase that I doubt not (other things being 
late equal) but the fecundity of thinly 
, is populated districts is much superior 
roi to that of more populous regions, 
ngst fe and that this has a powerful agency 
ains Min producing the results which we 
, of fm have been considering. 

hem A. B. Jounson. 
uth Utica, Sept. 6th. 1829. 

; in- omen 

ym [For the Literary Journal. | 

- Messrs. Epirors, 

“ae It was not with the design of “ ca- 

and(@ lumniating’’ the character of Dr. 
ease, Stearns, that | communicated to you 
- will fe the review of his Address. As it was 
ceed strictly a literary performance, | 
ds of Could perceive no impropriety in 
5 opi: fe reviewing it in a literary journal. 
4 a And although the writer of the re- 
t thee Ply.seems to think, that none but 
sad af professional agp could duly 
entle-(e appreciate the commendations, or 
‘made detect the errors of my review, I 
otherfe 4@ hot observe in it a single point 
sck olf Upon which any literary man is not 

oni Perfectly competent to decide. But 
kd this is a matter of no importance, 
‘ao te 2s it is well known to every reader, 
one that the most celebrated literary 
vad b journals of the day appropriate a 
a is! portion of their pages to the exami- 


nation of works exclusively profes- 
sional. The Doctor must, then, 
liberate. me from the charge of evil 
intention in selecting a literary 
magazine for the purpose of ex- 
sing his absurdities; and par- 
icularly, as it was pertectly unne- 
esary to say any thing to the pro- 
ession on ‘that subject. 

He aceuses me of evincing no or- 


of the 







ir | 6WEe eit i 

+4 iMinayy degree of acrimony toward 

ited ‘Bpbe college of Physicians and Sur- 
its eons. 4 deny | there is any 

7 epalici shown toward that 


respectable institution. He wholly 
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misunderstands my remarks; as 
they are applied to the state of me- 
dical colleges at large, without fix- 


|ing reproach upon any particular 


place of medical instruction. 1 will 
not take to myself the high compli- 
ment which the author undesignedly 
pays me, in accusing me of being 
one of those who essentially con- 
tributed to effect the important 
changes in the college. I had no 
agency in the business, except that 
which was exhibited by every en- 
lightened and honest physician in 
the city, in praising the zeal of the gen- 
tlemen who were endeavouring to ex- 
pose the abuses of power of which.the 
college of physicians had been guilty. 

The President says, that | am ig- 
norant of the law which requires 
that students should read four years. 
I confess I do not know of the ex- 
istence of any such law. There is, 
indeed, a law which provides that 
they shall, after May, 1821, study 
four years ; but the term is limited to 
three years if they attend one or 
more courses of lectures. Now, it 
is my wish that the Regents would 
take this subject into consideration, 
and forbid the admission of young 
men to the doctorate, who have nd: 
completed a pupilage of four years 

In the review, | endeavoured. p: 
show the importance of taking sone- 
pains relative to the admission pf: 
young men to the study of the pa- 
fession. The President wishes usto. 
believe, that the censors have the u- 
limited power of determining all thee 
things. This he must know to be ih- 
correct. They have no such powe. 
Their business is to examine cand-- 
dates for licensure ; but they ha 
no control over the admission ¢ 
a young man as a student of medicing. 

The President thinks, that in th 
commencement of my remarks upos: 
his Address, | have perverted a va; 
riety of his observations: To ena} 
ble the reader to judge of the truth 
of this accusation, I shall. compare 
what I have said with the President’; 
own language. 
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The President commences by informing 
us, that any further discoveries in anatomy 
laded by the nd ot of those who 


are prec 
have us; and that the science of 
diseases and their remedies has been investi- 
gated in a manner equally minute and com- 
plete if this means any thing, it is, that 
any further discoveries in medicine are im- 
possible, because every thing is known that 
peg be maga The position is Be garage 2 

ev "s experience, and is so glar- 
sal ‘seen that oo sball not attempt to 
refute it—Revievw. 

Anatomists have long since attained to 
such perfection in demonstrating the parts 
of the human frame, as to preclude their suc- 
cessors from any important discoveries. 
The more variable science of diseases and 
their remedies, has been subjected to an in- 
vestigation equally minute and complete. 

/dddress. 


The author proceeds to show the dan- | 


ger of metaphysics, and how apt we are to 
perplex and confound a subject when we 
view it in any other light than that of plain 
common sense ; and discovers a connexion, 
heretofore unknown, between Locke's the- 
ory of ideas, and the denial of the existence 
of the external world ! !— Review. 


In his attempts to explain the operations 
of the mind, the metaphysician often passes 
the confines of common sense, and enve- 
lops the whole in a mystery, which reason 
cannot penetrate vor comprehend. Thus 
confused, it seeks refuge in the skeptic phi- 
losophy of Berkely and of lenie-bdoglhig 
Locke's eory of ideas as competent to ex- 
= all the phenomena of nature, it re- 
; the existence of the whole external 
vorld.*—.Address. 

We will not stop to inquire, with the 
Iresident, whether the towering genius of 
Newton or Locke has added any thing new 
euseful to the discoveries of Plato or Aris- 
tdle ; whether a physician who has nota 
pefect knowledge of the mind is deprived 
ofthe most potent article of the materia me- 
dia ; whether the curse of man’s fall and ex- 
chsion from paradise did or did not produce 
it full effects upon his mind and body until 
ater the deluge ; or whether the miracu- 
lass translation of Enoch and Elijah, or the 
\ngeviy of their ancestors, affords any evi- 
dince of their being “so orn cs for 
vrtue,” as to be exempt from the bodily 
evils incident to nature.—Review. 


“*In the review, I stated, rather inadver- 
tntly, that.no connexion had we ote Aa 
dscovered between Locke's i ideas 

snial of the existence of ; 





world. I am perfectly aware that the 
sptic philosophy of Berkel Hume 
eedin oneal to Locke's 
m. B words of 








STEARNS’ ADDRESS. 


‘ Now, is there any’thing said here 
that is not warranted by the Presi- 
dent’s own words? “It js even 
questionable,” says he, ‘* whether 
Newton and Locke, with all their 
towering genius, have added any 
thing new or useful to the discove- 
ries of Plato and Aristotle.” p. 14. 
** A physician, destitute of a perfect 
knowledge of the mind, Xe. cannot 
avail himself of the use of a reme- 
dy, more efficacious than most po- 
tent articles of the materia medica.” 
p. 14. ** Although the seeds of disso- 
lution, thus planted, &c.“&c. they 
did not produce their mature and 
ultimate effects in depressing the 
mind and deteriorating the body, 
till after that most corrupt period 
of the world, the general deluge.” 
p. 15. ‘ Whether Enoch and Eli- 
jah were personally and by descent 
so pre-eminent for virtue, as to ex- 
empt their bodies from the evils inci- 


| dent to depraved nature, are sugges- 


tions which their miraculous transla- 
tion toa new existence seems to con- 
firm, and which acquire additional 
strength from the extraordinary lon- 
gevity of the predecessors and imme- 
diate successors of the former.” p. 16. 
Now, let me ask the candid rea- 
der whether I misrepresented. Dr. 
Stearns’ words in my review? or 
whether, if I did, 1 could possibly 
have made them more “ perfectly 
ridiculous” than they really are ? 
Dr. Stearns denies that “he ut- 
ters any opinions so heterodox,” as 
“that a life of virtue, perpetuated 
through a succession of generations, 
would restore that beauty, moral 
and physical, which man possessed 
in Paradise.” And yet he tells us, 
in the very same sentence, that ‘‘ ex- 
perience and revelation afford am- 
ple evidence” of this. p. 16. Now, 
although he wishes to evade the im- 
putation of holding this ridiculous 
notion, by saying that he does no! 
assert it, * and that it is entirely My 
pothetical ;” does he not evidently 
condemn himself by his own’ words, 





- beauty possessed in Paradise might 


_ why deformed persons were excluded 


. STEARNS’ 


when he asserts that ‘* experience and: 


revelation afford ample evidence that 
a life of virtue,” &c. would be pro- 
ductive of that effect? p. 16. I am: 
willing to grant him, that he does 
not positively say, that the moral * 


be thus restored. But the inevitable 
inference is, that he meant to con- 
vey that meaning. 

The President does me great in- 
justice, when he accuses me of charg- 
ing him with referring to the scrip- 
tures for the unhallewed purpose of 
making them the subject of merri- 
ment and derision. He must cer- 
tainty have observed, that I stated 
expressly, that would have been my 
impression, “‘ were it not for the re- 
spect which he testified for religion 
in the conclusion of his address.’ 
By this misrepresentation, he has 
proved himself wholly undeserving 
of the commendations which I be- 
stowed upon him in the review, when | 
I said, that he had evinced great 
amiableness of disposition in his 
discourse. 

That I did accuse him of igno- 
rance of the scriptures, is true. 1 
still adhere to this accusation ; and 
what he has advanced in reply to 
this charge has only tended to con- 
firm it. Indeed, he grants the ex- 
planation which I gave, of the reason 


from the priesthood under the leviti- 
cal law, to be perfectly correct. But, 
certainly, it is very different from 
the one suggested by him in the ad- 
dress. He seems unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the absurd position which 
gave rise to these remarks But let 
us see whether it is not justly charge- 
able upon him. ‘* That mental de- 
pravity produces not only disease, but 
also corporeal deformity, may be in- 
ferred from that Jewish law, which pre- 





cluded deformed persons from per- 

forming, and consequently ‘ propha- 

ning’ the holy rites of the prieean 

and also prohibited the oblation of all 

animals with similar defects.” p. 16. 
VOL. il. 


ADDRESS. 66% 
5 

I must stilkdeclare, that 1 cannot 
conceive how the necessary connex- 
ion between our happiness and the 
‘love of God, can be mathematicall 
demonstrated. I would wish the 
President to give us a diagram in 
his reply, (if he should think pro- 
per to make one,) whereby I may 
be made sensible of the possibility of 
demonstrating a moral truth on ma- 
thematical principles. 

The President disclaims the idea, 
“‘ that it is by the expression of the 
eye that kindred souls are to be united 
hereafter, and the eternal separation 
effected between the good and the 
bad.” If this is not expressed in 
positive terms, in the quotation he 
has made from the address in his re« 
ply, 1 know not the import of lan- 
guage. 

The President still adheres to his 
idea of ‘the concentration of the 
soul in the eye.”’ Has he ever pro- 
posed to himself the query suggested 
in the review—whether blind persons 
have any soul ? 

The President denies that he posi- 
tively asserted that fear has produced 
small-pox and plague. He does in- 
deed rest the fact upon three autho- 
rities ;- but he certainly receives it 
“as a positive fact.” * In some in- 
stances recorded by Cheyne, Burton, 
and Brooks, it, (fear) has produced 
small-pox and plague without any 
exposure to these diseases.” p. 22. 

I have thus examined Dr. Stearns’ 
reply to the review of his address ; 
and, I trust, I have entirely justified 
the criticisms contained in the re- 
view, and exposed and refuted the 
cavils of his rejoinder. I regret that 
I cannot conclude this paper with 
even the meagre compliment with 
which Dr. S. closes his reply ;—for, 
while I despise ‘‘the depravity of 
heart which could dictate such gross 
aberrations from truth and candour,”” 
as are to be found in his reply, I 
cannot refrain from commiserating 
the imbecility of mind. which he ex- 





hibits throughout, i, 
46 
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LALLEMAND ON ARTILLERY. 
[For the Literary Journal. ] 


A Treatise on Artillery ; to which is added, 
asummary of millitary reconnoitring, of 
fortifications, of the attack and defence of 


laces; and of castrametation. By H. 
lemand, General of the Artillery of the 
late Imperial Guard of France. Transla- 


ted from the manuseript of the author, by 
James Renwick. 


Tis work is published under the 
patronage of the war department, and 
is expressly designed for the use of 
the army of the United States. The 
author, Gen. Lallemand, has devo« 
ted twenty years of his life to active 
military service, in campaigns that 
have never been surpassed in the an- 
nals of war. In the last of them, he 
held the high station of commander 
of the artillery of the imperial guard 
of France. The public have, there- 
fore, a right to expect from him, a 
work that will both sustain his emi- 
nent reputation, and reflect honour 
upon the liberality of our govern- 
ment. It will, we confidently be- 
lieve, supply what is still a desidera- 
tum among military men, viz. a com- 
pendious system of the modern art of 
war, derived chiefly from actual ex- 
perience inthe field, and adapted to 
the state of our country. In the 
English language, no such work has 

et appeared ; and even in the 
Seach, none will be found at once 
so comprehensive and minute in de- 
tails. ‘ 

It rarely happens that an officer 
who has risen to the high rank that 
General L. held, bas had either in- 
clination or leisure to present the 
world with a practical knowledge of 
his profession.—Klementary works of 
military science, have been general- 
ly. compiled by men who have had 
few opportunities of seeing service ; 
but-when an old and distinguished 
soldier publishes the results of his 
experience, and condescends to the la- 
bour of unfolding, step by step, the 
path which has led him to conquest, 
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they must be considered invaluable. 
Such we understand to be the design 
and the substance of Gen. L’s. book, 
which has been written amongst us 
since the revolutions of Europe have 
placed the author upon our shores. 
To the American soldier it presents 
advantages which cannot be obtain- 
ed from the translation-or the repub- 
lication of any foreign work, as it has 
been adapted to the peculiar nature 
of our country for military opera- 
tions. 

The government of the United 
States have adopted and published 
by. authority, a system of Infantry 
discipline, which is well adapted to 
the service of our army ; they have 
also patronized a translation of the 
celebrated work of Gay de Vernon, 
the text book of the Military Schools 
in France. Neither of these are. at 
all applicable to the important sub- 
ject of which our author treats ; we 
therefore anticipate that his book 
will immediately become a subject 
of study at West Point, and enable 
the instructors of that seminary to add 
another link to the chain of military 
science. In order to complete the 
portable library of the American offi- 
cer, there are still other works want- 
ing ; among these, we would enume- 
rate a Treatise on Military Police, 
and one on Fortifications, adapted to 
the exigencies, circumstances, an‘ 
materials of our country. We un- 
destand that an officer of high rank i: 
engaged in drawing up the first o! 
these, and we have no doubt tha! 
some proper person will be found to 
complete the latter. It is the mor 
necessary, as the translator of Gay de 
Vernon has certainly not done anj 
thing to adapt his work to the pecu 
liar character of our country ; and al: 
though many of the errors of Gay d: 
Vernon have been corrected, and hi 
deficiencies remedied in the work be 
fore us, yet the scope of the two 
‘so different, that it is only in one 4 
two places that they come in cot 
tact. Among these we. would par! 
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While we praise the liberal spirit. 
with which the Secretary at War has 
done all in his power to encourage this 
work, we have to regret, for Gen. L’s 
sake, that the limited appropriations 
of the last session have not left room 
for an adequate remuneration for his 
labours. To Major O’Connor’s book, 
16,000 dollars were devoted, while 
to General L’s, as we perceive by 
the prospectus of the present work, 
certainly not more than 4,500, or 
even 3,000 dollars, as the ambiguity 
of that paper leaves us to construe 
it, have been applied. Yet the one 
is a mere translation, and the other 
a valuable original work. 

The author has been fortunate in 
the choice of a translator, who, in 
addition to his other numerous ac- 
quirements, possesses an intimate 
knowledge of military science and 
of the French language. He has 
succeeded in the difficult task of ren- 








dering the meaning of the original 
correctly and perspicuously, without 
the useless ambition of aiming at those 
refinements of composition, so much 
misplaced in an elementary work of 
selence. 
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le» I cularize Field Fortification, which in 
gn Gen. Lallemand’s book, although a 
ik, mere summary, is, by its conciseness, 
us rendered both more minute, and more 
ve comprehensive, than it is in the other. 
es, To the militia of the United States 
ots # this work cannot fail to be of deep 
in- & interest ; so very slender is our regu- 
ib- & Jar military establishment, that in 
has #% any future war, the entire defence 
ure H® of our coast and our other frontiers 
ra- ® must be entrusted to it. Its officers 
not having the opportunities of ser- 
ted vice, or of regular military instruc- 
hed tion, to acquire a knowledge of the 
try % duties they will be called upon to 
| to perform, must look and trust entire- 
ave H ly to books, 
the Only one volume of this work is 
100, H yet before the public, and this is the 
ools J second : we understand that Gen. L. 
e. at had at one time offered for sale a 
sub- H translation of the first by another 
; We hand; anxious, however, to render 
00k Mit in every respect worthy of the 
ject Meountenance of government, he has 
able withdrawn it, to substitute one by 
add I the translator of the second volume, 
itary by which the work will be rendered 
) - similar in style in all its parts. 
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more n. By William Carey. 
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e anj (Concluded from page 298.) 


The first interview with the King 


” ” «0k place in February, 1768, before 
id hig’, CXhibition of the Agrippina in 
rk be rng Gardens, that year ; and it 
wo Mee. ouly decided the future fortune 


{ Mr. West, but had an important 


ye ! . . 
Miuence on the fine arts in this coun- 


) col 








In that year, the professional 





SELECTIONS. 





jealousies in the incorporated Soeie- 
ty of Artists, produced a continual 
and violent spirit of dissention, and 
a constant struggle for power between 
two parties. That body had been 
formed with liberal views, but upon 


} the imprudent and impracticable ba- 


sis of admitting almost every person 
to become a member, who professed 
to be an artist. The consequences 
were such as might have been expect-. 
ed, where the rules and proceedings 
were to be adopted or rejected by a 
majority of votes. The professors 
of least merit were by far the great- 
er number, and they succeeded ig 
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obtaining a preponderance in the de- 
cisions. At length the insufferable 
arrogance, which always accompanies 
low aims with high pretensions, was 
no longer to be borne, and on the 
10th of November, 1768, eight mem- 
bers, Wilton, Penny, Wilson, West, 
Chambers, Moser, Sandby, and New- 
ton, sent in a letter of resignation 
Rte Inquiry, p..95.) to Joshua 

irby, Esq. President of the Society 
of Artists of Great-Britain. This se- 
cession occasioned a great noise. 
The name of Reynolds had been on 
their rolls as one of the original mem- 
bers, and he had been early appoint- 
ed one of the directors, but he did 
not act; had * long withdrawn him- 
self from their meetings, and had de- 
clared publicly that he was no friend 
to their proceedings.” (Northcote’s 
Mem. of Sir J. R. p. 97.) He had 
exhibited annually with them from 
the first exhibition in the year 1760 ; 
but in 1767, he withheld his pictures, 
and his doing so may be fairly at- 
tributed to their having chosen Kirby 
for their President, and to their dis- 
_ contentions, as well as to 
his not having any fancy picture to 
send to their show, which was the 
thotive publicly assigned for his con- 
duct. 

“There were only two of the sece- 
ders, Mr. William Chambers, the ar- 
chitect, and Mr. West, whose access 
to the royal presence gave them a 
favourable opportunity to state the 
circumstances, which had caused the 
disunion, to his majesty. Mr. Strange, 
the celebrated engraver, who was 
one of the opposite party, and a man 
of veracity, although a heated parti- 
san, states, that ‘“¢« Mr. Chambers was 
appointed to carry their new propo- 

to the King, but it seems he de- 
clined the office.” That gentleman 
was then architect to their Majesties 
and the Princess Dowager of Wales ; 
and, as the King had taken the So- 
4 ee Artists ee his protection, 
and incorporated them by his royal 
cbarter, (Jan; 26, 1765,) Mr. Cham- 
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bers did not deem it prudent to risk 
his royal patron’s displeasare, by be- 
ing the first to propose a new estab- 
lishment, in direct hostility to that 
which enjoyed the honour of his Ma- 
jesty’s countenance : he, therefore, 
when the ,seceders proposed him as 
their delegate to open the business 
to the King, declined ; and, with 
considerable adroitness, shifted the 
burden from his own shoulders, by 
saying, that the special favour in 
which the King held Mr. West, ren- 
dered him a fitter person for com- 
municating with that illustrious per- 
sonage. Mr. West was as apprehen- 
sive of giving offence and of losing 
the royal favour as Mr. Chambers ; 
but his enthusiasm for advancing the 
dignity of painting, and promoting 
its interests, prevailed over every 
other consideration ; and, on his re- 
presentation, the King was gracious- 
ly pleased to express his desire to 
countenance any solid plan for the 
advantage of the fine arts in Great- 
Britain. He was further pleased to 
nominate Mr. West, and at his sug- 
gestion, Mr. William Chambers, Mr. 
Cotes, and Mr. Moser, as a commit- 
tee, to digest the plan of a royal 
academy. The danger being over, 
Mr. Chambers took an active part ; 
and accordingly they drew up a pe- 
tition, which they presented to the 
King on the 28th of November, 1768. 
On the 10th of December following, 
the Royal Academy of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, was insti- 
tuted ; and on the 2d of January, 
1769, the president, Reynolds, de- 
livered his first discourse ‘‘ to the 
Members of the Royal Academy,” 
(not to the students) ; and early in 
that year they held their first exhibi- 
tion, at the rooms now termed the 
Old Royal Academy in Pall Mall. 
Mr. Galt, in stating the founding o! 








the Royal Academy, describes it 2: 
an “ Institution, which has done mort 
to excite a taste for the fine arts i 
this country, than any similar insti- 
tution ever did in any other ;”’ an! 
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in the attainment-of this great public 
advantage, Mr. West’s good sense, 
firmness, and disinterested zeal, were 
principally instrumental. When Mr. 


Chambers declined to communicate _ 


with the King, if Mr. West had fol- 
jowedhis example, it is probable the 
business must there have terminated ; 
and, during the whole of the negoti- 
ation among the artists, while West 
was indefatigable, Reynolds, on what 
appeared to him just grounds, stood 
wholly neutral. Strange, in his ‘‘ In- 
quiry, evidences this fact ; and, at 
the time of the secession, Reynolds 
“promised to a particular friend of 
his, that he would exhibit with neither 
party.”? (p. 58.) Malone, in men- 
tioning the intended Royal Academy, 
names Moser, Wilson, Penny, Hay- 
man, West, Sandby, Stubbs, and 
Chambers, as ‘‘ the principal artists 
from whom this scheme originated.” 
But, in including Stubbs, he is incor- 
rect, for that painter was in direct op- 
position to the seceders ; in proof of 
which, he continued to exhibit with 
the incorporated society for several 
years afterwards, and his name ap- 
pears as President, in their Exhibi- 
tion Catalogue for the year 1773. 
Malone does not mention Reynolds, 
as one who had any share in the new 
scheme, and his silence admits his 
friend’s neutrality. Northcote, the 
pupil and biographer of a master, 
whose genius, as an artist, he justly 
admired, and whose admirable quali- 
ties, as a man, he loved and esteem- 
ed, has named—‘‘ Chambers, West, 
Cotes, and .Moser,”’ as the four per- 
sons who first planned the Institution, 
(Suppl. p. xlvi.) ; and his exclusion 
of Reynold’s name agrees with the 
statements of Strange and Malone. 
On the contrary, he expressly men- 
tions that, at the very height of the 
meetings, squabbles, and resolutions 
of the artists, in September, 1768, 
Reynolds went on au excursion of 
‘aris, from whence, on the 10th of 
October, the latter dated a letter, 
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stating that he and Reynolds were 
there, but proposed to return in a 
few days. (North. Mem. Sir J. R. 
p- 98.) In the mean time, West 
and the other seven seceders had in- 
creased their number, in Strange’s 
account, to twenty-four, and, in 
Northcote’s, to thirty. But when 
they applied to Reynolds, after his 
return from Paris, with their plan and 
a list of their officers, he declared to 
Mr. Chambers that he would join 
neither party, and refused his signa- 
ture. Penny and Moser applied to 
him, but their entreaties were in yain. 
West.was then deputed to overcome 
his resolution ; but, although Rey- 
nolds was nominated their President, 
and informed that the King had ap- 
pointed the next morning to receive 
their committee with the plan, he 
persisted in his resolution, and de- 
clined the proposed honour, until be 
could have time to consult with Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Edmund Burke. 
West here, again, extricated them 
from a dilemma, by takifg his near- 
ly finished Regulus, next day, for the 
King’s inspection, and obtaining ,a 
longer time for the committee to con» 
clude their arrangement. This ac- 
counts for the delay between the date 
of their petition, the 28th of Novem- 
ber, and the 10th of December, when 
the King’s sign-manual was obtained 
for the institution of the Royal Acad- 
emy. On the former day his Ma- 
jesty gave the deputation leave to 
nominate their officers ; and North- 
cote states, that it was not until a fort- 
night after their application to Rey- 
nolds, that the latter gave his consent 
and signature. Strange affirms, that 
Reynolds did not consent until Mr. 
Chambers had assured him of being 
appointed president, and holding out 
a further honour, meaning knight- 
hood. (Inquiry, p. 99.) Mr. North- 
‘cote confirms this, by stating that— 
‘‘he had refused (as I have been 
told) to belong to the Society on any 
other conditions.” {p. 100. North. 


| Mem. of SirJ.R.) Mr. Farrington, 
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whose brief work is written with ex- 
emplary candour, admits the neutral- 
ity maintained at this period, and 
states, that ‘although he left to oth- 
ers who were better situated, the more 
active part of planning and proposing 
to his Majesty the establishment of a 
Royal Academy, he still highly ap- 
proved the measure.” (Mem. of 
Sir J. R. p. 57.) The same writer 
more distinctly alludes to the efforts 
of Mr. West and Mr. Chambers, in 
page 54.—‘* Happily, there were ar- 
tists among the seceding members 
who, in the situations in which they 
were placed, had opportunity to state 
their sentiments to his Majesty.” 
The proofs of Reynold’s former stren- 
uous exertions to ebtain this great 
object, and al] that depended on the 
application to his Majesty, which 
Chambers dreaded to make, and 
which West made, will be found in 
the following passage of Reynold’s 
first lecture, delivered at the Royal 
Academy on the 2d of Jannary, 
1769 :—** Fhe numberless and ineffec- 
twal consultations which I have had 
with many in this assembly, to form 
plans, and concert schemes for an 
smpocethati of sufficient proof of the 
e ibility of succeeding without the 
influence of Majesty.”’ 
hese important proceedings, which 
form the most memorable era in the 
history of the Fine Arts, in this coun- 
try, show the honourable charaeter of 
West, in the fairest light. It is cer- 
tain, if he had not been actuated by 
the purest zeal for the general inter- 
ests of his profession, as an instru- 
ment of public utility and national 
glory, that he might have made use 
of his access to the royal ear, the 
favour in which he was held by his 
royal patron, and his rank as the first 
historical painter in England, to have 
intrigued and solicited for the office 
of President for himself. Although 
Reynolds had then painted some of 
those exquisite, fanciful, and allegori- 
— of portraits, by which we 
jay truly say that, like Titian, he 








elevated portrait to the rank of his. 
tory, he was still considered to be a 
portrait-painter alone. He profess- 
ed this branch of art only ; and his 
first great historical effort, the Ugo- 
lino, was not painted until nearly five 
years after. ‘That his brother artists 


| did not sufficiently appreciate his un- 


rivalled powers, and were not, of 
themselves, inclined to elect him, 
are facts sufficiently proved by their 
not having elected him President of 
their Society in the eight years of 
their establishment, although he was 
one of their original members. They 
overlooked his rare merits, when 
they elected Mr. George Lambert, 
the landscape-painter, for their Pre- 
sident, in 1760, and Mr. Hayman, a 
man of much good sense, but no paint- 
er, for their Vice-President. From 
1760 to 1768, Reynolds had con- 
tributed twenty-nine of his splendid 
portraits to their annual exhibitions. 
Among these were Garrick between 
the Muses of Tragedy and Comedy ; 
his beautiful greup of Lady Sarah 
Bunbury sacrificing to the Graces ; 
and his lovely picture of Lady Wal- 
degrave with her child, in the cha- 
racter of Dido embracing Cupid. He 
had, also, exerted his extensive and 
deserved influence in the first circles, 
to render their exhibition popular ; 
and, among other imstances of his ef- 
forts in their service, he prevailed on 
his friend, Dr. Johnson, to write the 
preface to their Exhibition Catalogue 
in 1762. He had, for some years, 
spared no pains to reconcile their 


differences, and give dignity to their 


proceedings. But, after all these 
claims upon their remembrance, in 
1768, they elected Mr. Kirby, a 
professor and designer of perspective, 
to be their President. yen ot this 
unfavourable disposition, West had to 
canvass, among the artists, for the 
election of Reynolds. At Court, on 
the subject of nominating a Presi- 
dent, the balance of circumstances 
inclined in favour of West. Owing, 


it is supposed, to some misrepresen- 
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tation, Reynolds, whose fame will 
live for ever, and of whose works we 
may figuratively say that they were 
the offspring of Genius and the Gra- 


his 
: ces, had never been employed by the 









ve fe King, nor been, at that period, ad- 
sts [| mitted to the honour of personal com- 
m- J munication with his Sovereign. Mr. 
of # West, who, when Mr. Chambers re- 


fused, became the organ of commu- 
nication at St. James’s, had the no- 
bleness to suggest to the King the 
propriety of electing Mr. Reynolds 
as the President. His illustrious 
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ey J Patron, struck by so rare an instance 
1en i of disinterested virtue, conceded. It 
ort, fm is clear that there existed, neither on 
re- fm the part of the King nor of the ar- 


tists, an obstacle to the election of 





























int- [B West, especially after the refusal of 
om [mB Reynolds to join the seceders as a 
on- |Emember, or to accept the office of 
did HB President. It is probable that Arch- 
wns. [bishop Drummond, who had intro-. 
een Ip duced West, and was zealously bent 
ly ; Bou advancing his interests, would 
rah [Bbave conveyed any suggestion for 
es; Iphis promotion to the King; and a 
Tal. [hint or recommendation from that il- 
ha- Blustrious personage, at the moment 
He 9 when he was about to found the Roy- 
and fgal Academy, and to support it from 
les, Mphis privy purse, would have insured 
ar; Je the election of the Historical Paint- 
ef- Her, who was his favourite. The gen- 
‘on Igerous display of public spirit by 
the fe West, on this occcasion, was more 
gue meritorious, because he had as much 
ars, honourable ambition, and was as 
neir J anxious to obtain high rank and dis- 
neir tinction in his profession, as any man 
ese [of genius in his time. The pious 
in simplicity of his parents, and of the 
. a among whom he was bred, 
ive, (bad impressed him with their par- 
this J donable opinion that he was born to 
dto #make an extraordinary figure in the 
the fine arts ; and this strong persuasion, 
on [ij cherished with enthusiasm from boy- 
esi- Mehood to age, was a prominent feature 
ces in his character. But with a yolun- 
ing, [etary sacrifice of his own personal | 
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Views of exaltation, at a period of | 





life when men are least capable of 
self-controul, West, after the entrea- 
ties of Penny, Moser, and Chambers, 
had failed, and after he himself had 
canvassed the artists, and obtained 
the consent of the King, continued 
his solicitations to Reynolds until he 
obtained his consent, and laboured, 
day after day, as anxious for his el- 
evation, as if his own fame and for- 
tune had depended on his success. 

It is not our intention here to fall 
into the too common error of seeking 
to lower one character to raise ano- 
ther. Truth is the best means of ad- 
vancing the interests of genius, and 
the only permanent foundation of 
fame. Facts show that there was 
not any lukewarmness to the general 
interests of his profession, in the 
mind of Reynolds. It is plain that 
neither Mr. West, nor any other artist, 
possessed. a greater share of public 
spirit, or a more anxious wish for the 
establishment of the Royal Academy. 
But, from the year 1744, he had seen 
every proposed plan for the founda- 
tion of a dignified institution ef artists 
defeated by petty and selfish in- 
trigues and animosities. His active 
and generous efforts for the common 
good having been grossly misrepre- 
sented and aspersed, he had, at 
length, retired in utter despair of ever 
seeing an academy upon a solid foun- 
dation instituted in this country. 
Although his modest reserve on the 


subject was remarkable, his conduct 


through life proved that he had all 
the just consciousness of superior ge- 
nius ; and he could not but feel the 
successive election of Lambert and 
Kirby for the Presidents of the In- 
corporated Society of Artists, as a 
neglect or slight upon himself, 
Where such facts proved his little 
influence, he might well have con- 
sidered any continued exertions on 
his part a useless compromise of his 
feelings and self-respect. ‘The word 
of Kirby, as a person long respected 
at Court, was entitled to credit; and 
that artist, deceived by the silencé 
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and secrecy of the seceders, not 
knowing of the change in the King’s 
mind, and relying upon past assuran- 
ces, had informed Reynolds, only a 
day or two before, that his Majesty 
was determined to continue his fa- 
vour and protection to the incorpora- 
ted Society of Artists and their exhi- 
bitions. A correct sense of his duties, 
and a due estimate of the King’s pri- 
vate and public character, had taught 
Reynolds, as a man and a subject, to 
entertain a high respect for the vir- 
tues of his Sovereign. He might well, 
therefore, hesitate at a proposal to join 
in a counter-academy, and still more 
strongly object to accepting the of- 
fice of its President, which would, 
under these circumstances, have a- 
mounted to a contumacious placing 
of himself at the head of an opposi- 
tion to the King. If Chambers, who 
was an established favourite at Court, 
and who was afterwards, with Cotes 
and Moser, so active, would not be 
first to open their plan to his Royal 
Patron, Reynolds, who was no fa- 
vourite, might well refuse to become 
a leader. From his high rank in his 
profession, and his distinguished con- 
nexions and weight in society, he 
might reasonably have expected, that 
if his Majesty had wished him to ac- 
cept the office of President, he would 
have graciously condescended tocon- 
‘sult bim, and have sent for him to 
communicate his wishes in person. 
Until he was absolutely convinced 
that the act of junction with the sece- 
ders would be in conformity with the 
avowed wish of the high personage, 
upon whose countenance the ad- 
vancement of the fine arts in this 
country depended, he was bound in 
respectful deference to the King, and 
for the promotion of the common in- 
terest, to remain wholly neutral. 
These circumstances prove that his 
imaction was founded in motives most 
honourable to himself, and perfectly 
consistent with an earnest wish for 


the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 


effect which the cocked hats am 
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We have here, we trust, impartially 
recorded the claim of Mr. West to the 
principal share of instrumentality, 
under the favour of his late Majesty, 
in founding that important school 
without attributing to him a mor 
commendable spirit than Reynolds, 
We were indebted, very early in life 
for some essential acts of kindnes 
to the first President ; and we ty 
highly venerate his memory, and e;. 
teem his fine taste and fancy, to un. 
derrate the generous tenor of his con. 
duct, or his commanding geniu; 
We now take up the course of Mr. 
West’s professional career, and have 
the authority of Northcote for the fact, 
that the Departure of Regulus, ani 
Venus weeping over the death of A 


donis, were among the pictures whic} 
chiefly attracted the attention of the 
public, in the first exhibition of the 


Royal Academy. His Majesty was s 


pleased with the Regulus, that by 


commissioned West to paint Hamil 
car making his son Hannibal, when: 
child, swear perpetual hostility to the 
Romans. 


period of his last lamented aliena 
tion. 

In the year 1770, Mr. West ex 
hibited the Hannibal ; the finding ¢ 
Moses ; Hector taking leave of An 
dromache, painted on a commissict 
for Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol 
the death of Procris; the return « 
the Prodigal Son; Tobias curing hi 


Father’s Blindness ; the portraits ¢ 


a Mother and herChild ; and his ce 
lebrated picture of the Death of Ger 
Wolfe. In the latter he had to con 


tend against the extreme difficult) 


which the scanty, formal lines ani 
familiar cut of the modern dresse: 
present toa painter of history. U 


on this subject there have been thre 


ludicrous mistakes current: firs 
that, from a sense of the unpicturesq 


uniforms would produce upon ca! 
vass, some of his brother artists be 


The merits of these pic 
tures induced the King to continu/ 
his patronage of Mr. West, until the 
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advised Mr.- West to paint General 
Wolfe and the British officers naked, 
according to the license of sculptors ; 
second, that they urged him to paint 
the British and French in Greek and 
Roman costume ; and third, that Mr. 
West was the first who had attempt- 
ed to paint the figures in a modern 
historical subject, in the modern 
dress... It is certain that Reynolds, 
and some other artists, advised him 
not to choose an historical subject 


dally 
O the 
ity, 
esty, 
hool, 
more 
olds, 
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id °“#@ which required the modern English 

© UNM or French uniforms. But West firmly 

* COMME persevered, and Reynolds was the first 

Me to congratulate him upon his success. 
1 


It has been gravely assumed, that 
hav before Mr. West’s picture of Wolfe, 
* fac\ill the artists had been in the habit of 


‘» an painting modern historical pictures 
of AWM in the costume of the ancients ; and 
whic that his picture produced a revolution 
of thd in this point. But this egregious ab- 
od gt surdity is contradicted by the fact, 
Vas SH that no such ridiculous and incongru- 
at bi ous practice had ever existed. A 
lami correct observance of the costume 
hen i formed a principle of historical 
athe painting in all the schools, and a 
> PICS deviation from this law was consi- 
oh dered a proof of gross neglect or ig- 
~ thal norance. Many old masters, in paint- 
CNG ing ancient history, have partially vio- 
. lated this rule by an intermixture of 
st eM ancient and modern dresses ; but no 
ah master ever fejl into the general mad- 
"ys I ness of attempting to dignify modern 
MSSI°GE history by painting the characters in 
ristol the costume of the ancients. In 
urn “® Vandermeulen’s battles of Louis the 
ing bil XIV., Wyck’s battles of the Boyne, 
aits GM and his other battles of King Wil- 
Ges liam, and in the battles of the King 
















of Prussia, by the German artists of 
the last century, the armies are not 
painted in Greek or Roman costume. 
The modern implements of war, the 
modern hats, boots, and uniforms of 
the different nations, according to 
their own time, are introduced with 
so.much general correctness, as to 
form a representatiottof the age, the 
ations, and the particular. battle. 
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We never Saw an historical subject 
of the 17th or 18th century in which 
the characters were painted in Greek 
or Roman dresses ; and we confident- 
ly repeat, that no such practice as 
that of painting modern history in 
ancient costume, ever existed. An 
historical picture is a ltkeness of a 
particular event, as a portrait is of 
a particular individual ; and where 
the resemblance and character of 
the head are preserved in the latter, 
the introduction of a fancy dress, for 
the sake of dignified or picturesque 
effect, does not prevent the individual 
from being still known. But by re- 
presenting the actors in an event 
which occurred in England, France, 
or America, in the 18th or 19th cen- 
tury, in the dresses of Rome or 
Athens, two thousand years before, 
the likeness of the particular event 
must be lost ; the mind of the specta- 
tor be thrown back into the labyrinth 
of remote ages and countries; and 
the means employed by the painter 
completely defeat his env. Doctor 


| Johnson, in placing the merits of the 


Man of Ross on the basis of truth, 
rendered them more permanent. The 
reputation of Mr. West needs no mis- 
taken sources of praise. Besides the 
technical merits of the picture, in 
chousing the recent death of a young 
British hero, in the moment of wie- 
tory, as a subject for his pencil, he 
entered into the spirit of his own age 
and country ; and appealed to its pri- 
vate and public sympathies with a 
power of truth and nature, which ir- 
resistibly made their way. to, the 
hearts of the whole people. Un- 
doubtedly the death of General 
Wolfe, the Battle of La Hogue, and 
some of his other pictures of . that 
class, have. never been equalled by 
any painter of modern history. ,Per- 
haps it is not saying too much to 
affirm, that no single picture ever 
proneety so powerful a sensation, in 

urope as the Death of Wolfe. 
The engravings from these paint- 


_ings, by Woollet, Sharpe, Hall, and 
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the mezzotintos by Earlom, Green, 
and other artists, from his sacred 
compositions, formed an era in the 
graphic art; and their astonishing 
circulation on the continent became 
an important source of fame and re- 
venue to the country. 

In 1773, Mr. West, with a view 
to open a source of encouragement 
for historical painting, proposed to 
some of the Royal Academicians the 
plan of offering their services gratui- 
tously, to decorate a church with 
suitable paintings from sacred his- 
tory. He first mentioned the chapel 
at old Somerset House, but after- 
wards, at Dr. Newton’s, the Bishop 
of Bristol, he substituted St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
warmly seconded the proposal ; meet- 
ings were held ; Cipriani, Reynolds, 
West, Angelica Kauffman, Barry, 
and Dance, were the artists named ; 
and the subjects for the pictures were 
selected. But Doctor Newton most 
inconsiderately obtained the King’s 
a before he consulted Dr. 
Terrick, the Bishop of London, who 
certainly ought to have been applied 
to in the first instance ; and that pre- 
late, who could not have been wholly 
insensible to this indelicacy, finally 
refused his consent on a conscientious 
scruple. Thus Mr. West’s public- 
spirited proposal was defeated. Mr. 
Galt, in his recent interesting Me- 
moirs of Mr. West, has stated that 
this plan was proposed in 1766. We 
are indebted to that gentleman's 
work for correcting the date of Mr 
West's marriage,* but our notes from 
Mr West’s recollections, in May, 
1818, pen pire ange mention it— 
“about 1773 ;’’ Mr. Northcote dates it 


“the latter end of 1773 ;’—(p. 196, 


Mem, Sir J. R.) and Barry in two 
létters to the Duke of Richmond, (p. 
240, 243. v. i. Barry’s Works,) dated 


August 29, and October 14, 1793, | 


¢onfirms Mr. Northcote’s statement 
and’ our mote. Beside these con- 
een” West was married on the 2d of Sept. 
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clusive evidences, there is another. 
Mr. West, while the proposal was 
pending, executed a sketch of his 
intended offering to St. Paul’s, 
which he exhibited immediately 
after (1774) at the Royal Academy 
with this description in the printed 
catalogue—“ Moses receiving the 
Tables, a design for a picture in. 
tended to have been painted for St. 
Paul's cathedral.” 

But although, on Doctor Tervick’s 
refusal, the other five painters drop- 
ped the idea of gratuitously deco- 
rating a church, as impracticable, 
West’s enthusiasm was unabated. 
He proposed, in October, 1773, to 
paint an altar-piece, and present it 
to a church in London. His propo- 
sition was accepted, and his sketch 
approved of ; and Mr. Wilcox was 
so struck with his disinterested zeal, 
that he, also, gave him a commission 
to paint an altar-piece for the cathe- 
dral of Rochester. He exhibited 
the latter in 1774, described in the 
catalogue as ‘* The Angels appear- 
ing to the Shepherds, for the altar of 
a Cathedral,” and in the same exhi- 
bition, the sketch for his gratuztous 
picture was described, ‘‘ Devout men 
taking the body of St. Stephen, a 
design for a picture, to be painted 
for the altar of the. church of St. 
Stephen, Wallbrook.”” In 1776 he 
exhibited the finished picture of the 
latter; and its merits procured him 
a commission for an altar piece for 
Trinity Chapel, Cambridge, and one 
for the Cathedral Church of Win- 
chester. In 1777, he exhibited the 
finished picture of the former and 
the design for the latter; and had 
the honour to be appointed Histori- 
cal Painter to his Majesty. In 1778 
and 9, he painted and exhibited 
“Christ denying St. Peter,” for 
the chapel of Lord Newark. In 
1780, he exhibited six portraits of 


the Royal family, beside that of the 
King ; his celebrated Battles. of La 


Hogue and .of..the Boyne, with 
another historical picture. 
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The King, on Dr. Terrick’s re- 
fusal, in 1773, to admit paintings 
into St. Paul’s, said to West—** Well, 
well! I?ll build a church of my own, 
and you shall paint the pictures for 


od it;’—and in 1780, when West was 
he in his forty-first year, and holding 
in. be Teputation of the most eminent 


historical. painter in Europe, his 
Majesty, with the deliberate appro- 
bation of the Rev. Dr. Hurd, after- 
wards Bishop of Worcester, Dr. 
Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Dean of Windsor, and other digni- 
taries, proceeded to fulfil his pro- 
mise. Ile gave Mr. West a com- 
mission in February, that year, to 
paint a grand series of sacred com- 












































r itions, illustrative of revealed re 
tch pay ions, liustrative o _Tevealed re- 
was WE UgIOD, from the four dispensations ; 

sal. @ ‘2 SiX pictures from the patriarchal, | 
i. ten from the Mosaical, eleven from 
he. g the Gospel, and six from the Revela- 
ted fe won dispensation, These pictures 
the fe Were, designed to decorate his Ma- 
a jesty’s intended chapel at Windsor, 
r of EL bismagnificent monument of George 
chi. the Third’s splendid patronage and 
rous WV eSt’s genius, with some other sa- 
nen cred subjects, occupied his pencil 
a many years, and was remunerated 
ste a with the sum of 21,705). He also 
gy. i received 6,930/. for decorating the 
he fe State-rooms in Windsor Castle, with 
the (2 Seties of pictures from the history 
him (9 ° Edward the third ; for various por- 
for fe waits of the royal family, 4,126/. ; 
one (224 for various other historical pic- 
Vin. (p ‘ures, portraits, and drawings in water 
the colours, 1,426/, When Providence 
and je “sited this country with his Majesty’s 
ag final alienation, Mr. West’s payments 
ori- (fom the privy-purse were stopped, 
778 fe andhis proceedings with the paintings 
Bad for the chapel at Windsor suspended. 
for (4 12 1792, on the death of Sir Joshua 
In  eynolds, he was elected President 
- of the Royal Academy ; and, with 
the te exception of the year 1806, 
+ La fy When Mr. James Wyatt, the archi- 
with [cc's Was chosen, he continued to 
hold that office until bis death. 





Qn the, peace of Amiens, when 
Mr. West visited Paris, and in- 
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spected the works of art. in the 
Louvre, he was received with marks 
of particular distinction, by the 
members of the administration, the 
French artists, and men of letters. 
He exhibited with much applause, 
his easal-study for his Death on the 
Pale Horse ; and politely evaded 
Buonaparte’s wish to possess himself 
of that picture, by an expression of 
duty and respect to the King, his 
royal patron. That sublime produc- 
tion, which is at once the glory of 
Lord Egremont’s collection, and the 
triumph of modern art, would, alone, 
immortalize the name of Mr: West, 
and place him in the first class of 
painters. The plans for the ad- 
vancement of the arts, which Mr, 
West saw that year in Paris, furnish, 
ed him with an idea which he thea 
communicated to Mr. Charles Fox 
and Sir Francis Baring. On his re- 
turn to London, the subject was de- 
bated, in several meetings, at Mr, 
West's house, when Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard, Mr. Charles Long, and Sir 
Abraham Hume, were present ; the 
spirit spread abroad, and the result 
was the establishment of the British 
Institution, on the 4th of June, 1805, 
The King, at first, objected to the 
formation of this establishment, ‘‘ con- 
ceiving that it was likely to interfere 
with the Royal Academy, which he 
justly considered with the partiality 
of a parent.”’ (Galt’s Life of West, 
p. 185.) But on Mr. West’s as; 
surance that the duties of the twe 
bodies were distinct ; that the new 
Institution was designed to second 
the efforts of the Royal Academy, 
by opening an annual exhibition for 
the display of the works of the Bri- 
tish artists, in order to excite a spirit 
of patronage for the performances of 
native genius; and that the Jatter 
association could not, in any way, 
interfere with that already founded 
by his Majesty, the King’s appre: 
hensions: being removed, he was 
pleased‘ to honour: the British In, 
stitution with” the gracious sanction 
of his name and patronage, 
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In 1811, the Directors of the Bri- 
tish Institution purchased Mr. West’s 
rand picture of Christ healing the 
Bick in the Temple, at the price of 
3,000 guineas, and the exhibition of 
it produced an astonishing sum. 
Mr West then painted, and succes- 
sively exhibited, the Christ Rejected, 
and Death on the Pale Horse. These 
grand compositions were visited by 
the nobility and gentry, the foreign 
ambassadors, and a prodigious num- 
ber of all ranks, who spread his 
fame, and contributed to remunerate 
him. The success of these pictures, 
painted on the verge of his eightieth 
year, set an encouraging example, 
which has been since followed by 
other artists: From 1768 to 1819, 
he exhibited 279 paintings, having 
never missed exhibiting during that 
long period, excepting the year 
1806. In 1818 and 1819, his me- 
rits and thesconstancy of his ex- 
ertions drew down on him a series 
of unprovoked and malignant attacks 
through the medium of the press. 
These cruel slanders were delibe- 
rately published when he was con- 
fined by alternate fits of the rheu- 
matism and gout, and afflicted with 
symptoms of anasarca. In the midst 
of his uneasiness and sufferings he 
spoke with kindness of his calumnia- 
tors ; and a gradual debility follow- 
ed. In April, 1820, the dropsical 
swellings disappeared ; but the pow- 
ers of nature were exhausted, For 
several days his stomach refused 
every kind of nourishment, and he 
- became incapable of turning himself 
as he lay ; yet he had no apprehen- 
sion of immediate danger. He re- 
tained his usual mild and cheerful 
manner, and showed the same affec- 
tionate consideration for — hy 
ressing, late in his last even- 
i ecitek alidutakinis sure 
tender and his sons would not sit up 
to\watch beside him. A few hours 
after this he expired, without:a move- 
mént or a sigh, at half 
jn the ss March the 11th, in 


past 120’clock © 
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the eighty-second year of his age, 
His remains lay in state at the Royal 
Academy, and were conveyed, with 
the regrets of esteem and affection, 
and the honours of a public funeral, 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Royal 
Academicians and his private friends, 
attended in thirty-six mourning 
coaches, followed by sixty carriage: 
of the nobility and gentry. His 
corpse was interred in the crypt, at 
the head of the grave of Sir Joshu: 
Reynolds, and adjoining that of Dr, 
Newton, formerly Bishop of Bristol 
and Dean of St. Paul’s, one of hi 
early friends and patrons. ‘The re 
mains of Sir Christopher Wren, ofmbe 
Opie and Barry, lie near enough te 
rest, as it were, in one tomb. Ou 
restricted limits alone have prevent 
ed our closing with a summary of 
Mr. West's powers as a painter, and 
his character as a man; and we hers 
take leave of our valued friend, with 
a hope of meeting him hereafter, 1 
‘«* another and a better world.” 

























[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine } 


DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTOR 
OF NEW-YORK.* 





The 

Oe waarheid die in duister tag, s 
Die komt met Kiaarheid aan den dar ar 
We are delightéd to observe, thafmet li 

* the Sketch Book of Geoffrey A 


Crayon, Gent.”’ has at last fallen in V 
to the hands of Mr. Murray, ang 
been republished in one of the mos 
beautiful octaves that ever issue 
















“A History of New-York, from the b 
inning of the World to the end of the Dutd 
Dynasty. Containing, among many su 
ising and curious matters, the Unutterabl 
*onderings of Walter the Doubter, the D 
astrous Projects of William the Testy, a 
the Chivalric Achievements of Peter t 
Headstrong, the three Dutch governors 
New-Amsterdam ; being the only authe 
tic History of the Times that ever has be 
published. The Second Edition, with 
terations; by Diedrich Knickerbock 
New-York, Inskeep and Bradford, 1812. 


THE HISTORY OF NEW-YORK. 


from ‘the fertile press of Albemarle 
Street. The work, indeed, is still 
going on at New-York ; but we trust 
some arrangement has been entered 
into, by virtue of which, the succeed- 
ing numbers of this exquisite mis- 
cellany may be early given to the 
English public ; who, we are sure, 
are, at least, as much inclined to re- 
ceive them well as the American. 
Mr. Washington Irving is one of our 
first favourites among the English 
writers of this age—and he is not a 
bit the less for having been born in 
America. He is not one of those 
Americans who practise, what may 
be called, a treason of the heart, in 


seperpetual scoffs and sneers against 
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the land of their forefathers. He 
rell knows that his ‘‘ thews and si- 
ews” are not all, for which he is in- 
debted to his English ancestry. All 
ne noblest food of his heart and soul 
ave been derived to him, he well 
knows, from the same fountain—and 
e is as grateful for his obligations as 
e is conscious of their magnitude. 
is writings all breathe the senti- 
ment so beautifully expressed in 
me of Mr. Coleridge’s Sybilline 
eaves.* 


Thou s long have past 
Sees me fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O’er untravell’d seas to roam. 
et lives the blood of England in our veins ; 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tyranny can tame 
_ - By its shane ? 


While the language free and bold 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 

In which our Milton told 
How the vault of Heaven run 

en Satan, blasted, fell with all his host ; 

While these with reverence meet, 

_ Ten thousand echoes greet, 

, And from rock to rock repeat 

- _Reund our coast. ~ 


* These fine verses were not written by 

r. Coleridge, but by an American gentle- 
» whose name he has concealed, 

alls him “a dear and valued friend.” 
och ee tempat aeaw ; 














While the manners, while the arts 
That mould a nation’s soul, 
Still cling around our hearts, 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint communion breaking with the 
sun ;— 
Yet still from either beach, 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech— 
“ WE ARE ONE.” 


‘The great superiority over too 
many of his countrymen, evinced by 
Mr. Irving on every occasion, when 
he speaks of the manners, the spirit, 
the faith of England, has, without 
doubt, done much to gain for him 
our affection. But had he never ex- 
pressed one sentiment favourable to 
us or to our country, we should still 
have been compelled to confess that 
we regard him as by far the greatest 
genius that has arisen on the literar 
horizon ef the new‘ world. The 
Sketch Book has already proved, to 
our readers, that he possesses ex- 
quisite powers of pathos and descrip- 
tion ; but we recur, with pleasure, to 
this much earlier publication, of 
which, we suspect, but a few copies 
have ever crossed the Atlantic, to 
show that we did right when we as- 
cribed to him, in a former paper, 
the possession of a true old English 
vein of humour and satire—of keen 
and lively wit—and of great know- 
ledge and discrimination of humas 
nature. 

The whole book is a jeu d’esprit, 
and, perhaps, its only fault is, that 
no jeu-d’esprit ought to be quite so 
long as to fill two closely printed vo- 
lumes. Under tbe mask of an histo- 
rian of his native city, he has embo- 
died, very successfully, the results 
of his own warly observation in regard 
to the formation and constitution of 
several regular divisions of American 
society ; and in this point of view his 
work will preserve its character of 
value, long after the lapse of time 
shall have blunted the edge of these 
personal allusions, which, no doubt, 
contributed most powerfully to its 
popularity over the water. New- 
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- we shall begin with quoting it. We 


York, dur readers know, or ought to | 
know, was originally a Dutch new | 
settlement, by the style and title of 
New-Amsterdam, and it was not till 
after it had witnessed the successive 
reigns of seven generations of | big- 
breeched deputies of their high 
mightinesses, that the infant city was 
transferred to the dominion of Eng- 
jand, in consequence of a pretty lib- 
eral grant by Charles II. to his bro- 
ther the Duke of York, and the visit 


of a few English vessels sent to give ff 


some efficacy to this grant, in partibus 
infidelium. Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
the imaginary .Dutch Herudotus of 
this city, of course, considers its oc- 
cupation by the English forces as the 
termination of its political existence, 
and disdains to employ the same pen 
that had celebrated the achievements 
of Peter the Headstrong, William 
the Testy, and the other governors 
of the legitimate Batavian breed, in 
recording any of the acts of their 
usurping successors, holding autho- 
rity under the sign manual of Great- 
Britain. ‘To atone, however, for the 
hasty conclusion of his history, he 
makes its commencement as long and 
minute as could be desired—not be- 
ginning, as might be expected, with 
the first landing of a burgo-master on 
the shores of the Hudson, but plung- 
ing back into the utmost night of ages, 
and favouring us with a regular de- 
d@ucement of the Batavian line through 
all the varieties of place and fortune 
that are recorded beween the creation 
of Adam, and the sailing of the 
good ship Goode Vrouw for the shore 
of Communipaw. ‘The description 
of the imaginary historian himself has 
always ap to us to be one of the 
best things in the whole book, so 


are not sure that it yields to the 
far-famed introduction of Chrysal. 





Our readers are to know that Mr. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker composed 
his immortal work in the Independent 
Coldmbian ‘Hotel, New-York—and 
that ‘having mysteriously disappeared | 
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from his lodgings, without saying any 
thing to the landlord; Mr. Seth Han. 
dyside, the publican thought of pub. 
lishing his MSS. by way of having 
his score cleared. The program o{ 
Mr. Handyside contains such a fine 
sketch of a veritable Dutch portrait, 
that we cannot help wishing it had 
been twice as full as it is. 


“Tt was sometime, if I recollect right, in 
the early part of the fall of 1808, that 
stranger applied for lodgings at the Inde. 

ndent Columbian Hotel in Mulberry. 

reet, of which I am landlord. He was 
a small, brisk looking old gentleman, dress- 
ed in a rusty black coat, a pair of olive vel- 
vet breeches, and a small cocked hat. He 
bad a few grey hairs plaited and clubbed be. 
hind, and his beard seemed to be of some 
eight and forty hours growth. The only 
piece of finery which he wore about him, 
was a bright pair of square silver shoe buck. 
les ; and all his baggage was contained 
in a pair of saddle bags, which he carried 
under his arm. His whole appearance was 
something out of the common run ; and my 
wife, who is a very shrewd body, at once 
sét him down for some eminent country 
school-master. 

“ As the Independent Columbian Hotel is 
a very small house, | was a little puzzled at 
first where to put him; but my wife, who 
seemed taken with his looks, would needs 
put him in her best chamber, which is gen- 
teelly set off with the profiles. of the whole 
family, done in black, by those two great 
painters, Jarvis and Wood ; and commands 
a very pleasant view of the new grounds on 
the Collect, together with the rear of the 
Poor-House and Bridewell, and the full 
front of the Hospital; so that it is the 
cheerfulest room in the whole house. 

“ During the whole time that he stayed 
with us, we found him a very worthy gocd 
sort of an old gentleman, though a little 
queer in his ways. He would keep in his 
room for days together, and if any of the 
children. cried, or made a noise about his 
door, he would bounce out in a great. pas- 
sion, with his hands full of papérs, and say 
something .about ‘ deranging his ideas ; 
which made my wife believe sometimes 
that he was not altogether compos. Indeed, 
there was more than one reason to make 
her think so, for his room was always co- 
vered with serape paper and old mouldy 
books, laying about at~sixes and sevens, 
which he would never let any body touch ; 
for he said he had laid them allaway in 
their proper places, so’'that he might know 
where to find them ; though for that mat- 
ter, he was half his time worrying about the 
house in search of some book or writing 
whieh he ivad carefully put out of the way. 
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[shall never forget what a pother he once 
made, because my wife cleaned out his 
room when his. back was turned, and put 
every thing to hg for he swore he 
would never be able to get his papers in 
order again in atwelvemonth. Upon this 
a Nag ventured to ask him, what he did 

so many books and papers? and be 
told her that he was “ seeking for immor- 
tality ;” which made her think more than 
ever, that the poor old gentleman’s head 
was a little cracked. 

“ He was a very inquisitive body, and 
when not in his room, was continually pok- 
ing about town, hearing all the news, and 
ying into every thing that was going on ; 
this was particularly the case about election 
time, when he did nothing but bustle about 
from poll to poll, attending all ward meet- 
ings and committee rooms ; though I could 
never find that he took part with either side 
ofthe question. On the contrary, he would 
come home and rail at both parties with 
great wrath—and plainly proved one day, 
to the satisfaction of my wife and three old 
ladies who were drinking tea with her, that 
the two parties were like two rogues, each 
tageing ata skirt of the nation ; and that 
in the end they would tear the very coat off 
its back, and expose itsnakedness. Indeed, 
he was an oracle among the neighbours, 
who would collect around him to hear him 
talk of an afternoon, as he smoaked his 
pipe on the bench before the door; and I 
really believe he would have brought over 
the whole weighbourhood to his own side 
of the question, if they could ever have 
found out what it was. 


“ He was very much given to argue, or 
ashe called it, philosophize, about the most 
trifling matter; and to do him justice, 1 


never knew any body that was a match for | 








him, except it was a grave looking gentle-— 


man who called now and then to see him, 
and often posed him in an arzument. But 
this is nothing surprisinz, as | have since 
found out this stranger is the city librarian, 
aud, of course, must bea man of great 
learning ; and I have my doubts, if he had 
uot some hand in the follasting history. 
“As our lodger had been a long time 
with us, and we had never ‘received any 
ay; my wife began to be somewhat unea- 
sy, and eurious to find out who and what he 
was. She accordingly made kold to put 
the question to hiz friend, the librarian, who 


replied in his dry way, thet he was one of | 


the Literati; which she supposed to mean 
re Sy a ia polities. [scorn to push 
alodger for pay so f let day after day 
pass On without dunniag the old gentleman 
tor a farthing ; but Ly Be who always 

+ matters on herself, and is, as I 
sal)» ubrewd kind of a woman, at last got 
out Of patience, and hiated, that she thought 
it high time « some » should have a 
‘tht of some peaple's money.” ‘Lo whiel 
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the old gentleman replied, in a mighty 
touchy manner, that she need not wake 
self uneasy, for that he had a treasure there, 
(pointing to the saddle-bags,) worth her 
whole house put together. ‘his was the 
only answer we could ever get from him ; 
and as my wife, by some of those odd ways, 
in which women find out every thing, learnt 
that he was of very great connexions, being 
related to the Knickerbockers of. Scaghti- 
koke, and ccusin-german to the congress- 
man of that name, she did not like to treat 
him uncivilly. What is more, she even of- 
fered, merely by way of making things easy, 
to let him live scot-free, if he would teach 
the children their letters ; and to try hev 


best, and get the neighbours to send their 


children also ; but the old gentleman took 
it in such dudgeon, and seemed so af- 
fronted at being taken for a school-mas- 
ter, that she never dared speak on the sub- 
ject again. 

“ About two months ago, he went out of 
a morning, with a bundle in his hand—and 
has never been heard ofgince, All kinds of 
inquiries were made after him, but in vain. 
I wrote to his relations at Scaghtikoke, but 
they sent for answer, that he had not been 
there since the year before last, when he 
had a great dispute with the congressman 
about politics, and left the place in a huff, 
and they had neither heard. nor seen any 
thing of bim from that time to this. I must 
own I felt very much worried about the 

oor old gentleman, for I thought something 
bad must have happened to him, that be 
should be missing so long, and never return 
to pay his bill. {therefore advertised him 
in the newspapers, aud thongh my melan- 
choly advertisement was published by sev 
eral Tense printers, yet thive never been 
able to learn any thing satisfactory about 
him. 

“ My wife now said it was high time to, 
take eare of ourselves, and see if he had left 
any thing behind in hisroom, that would 
pay us for his board and lodging. We found 
nothing, however, but some old books and, 
musty writings, and his pair of saddle bags ; 
which, being opened in the presence of the 
librarian, contained only a few articles of 
worn .out clothes, and a large bundle of 
blotted paper On looking over this, the 
librarian told us, he had no doubt it was the 
treasure which the old gentleman bad spoke 
about, as it proved to bea most excellent 
and -faithful ursrorny or sEw-YoRK, which 
he advised us by ail means to, publish ; as- 
suring us that it would be so eagerly bought 
np by a discerning public, that he had no 
doubt it would be enough to pay our arrears 
ten times. over. Upon this we gota very 
learned school-master, who teaches our 
children, to prepare it for the press, which he 
accordingly has done ; and has; moreover, 
added to it a number of notes of his own ; 


‘andan. engraving. ef the city, as it was 
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at, the time Mr. Knickerbucker writes 
about. 
. This, therefore, isa trae statement of 
my reasons for having this work printed, 
without waiting for the consent of the au- 
thor; and I here declare, that if he ever re- 
turns, (though I much fear some unhappy 
accident has befallen him,) { stand ready to 
account with him like a true and honest 
man. Which is all at present— 
From the public’s humble servant, - 
Setu Hanpysipe.” * 


Passing over all the details of the 
first settlement, on the site of the 


beautiful city of New-Amsterdam, we |: 


shall make bold to introduce our 
readers at once into the following 
graphic, and, we doubt not, correct 
account of the mode of living prac- 
tised among the inhabitants of this 
yet unsophisticated colony. Any 
body that look$ upon a Dutchman 


on his own paternal shore, with bis | 
ten pairs of breeches, his big wig, his || 


, and his solid mass of cheek 
and chin, might prima facie conclude, 
that of all human beings he must be 
the least liable to sudden changes of 
habit, costume, or customs. Under 
the burning sun of Java, the enormous 
Exotic swelters in the same old mass 
of flannel that had wrapped his infant 
limbs from the damp breezes of his 
native Zuyderzee. Beneath the ro- 
mantic moonlight of The Cape, he 
sits unmoved—with the same char- 
coal pot smoking between his legs, 
and the same true stalk of Gouda be- 
tween his lips. Let us see how com- 
pletely he transplanted the observan- 
ces of Old Amsterdam to the sedgy 
swamps on which (in the midst of in- 
numerable noble, dry, and airy, and 
unoccupied situations) it was Myn- 
heer’s good will and pleasure to 
found the new.—Of course, the whole 
picture is meant to be a severe satire 
on the more fashionable manners of 
the present possessors of the city of 
New-York. 


“In those good days of simplicity and 
sunshine, a passion for cleanliness was the 
leading principle in domestic economy, and 
the universal test of an able housewife—a 
character which formed the utmost ambi- 





side would employ herself diligently in sp 
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! tion of our unenlightened grandmothers, 


The front door was never opened except on 
marriages, funerals, new year’s days, the 


















festival of St. Nicholas, or some such great iis 
oceasion.—It was ornamented with a gor- r 
' geous brass knocker, curiously wrought, fg 
| sometimes into the device of a dog, and ; : 
sometimes of a lion’s head, and was daily fo 
burnished with such religious zeal, that it i 
was oft times worn out by the very precan- e 
tions taken for its preservation. ‘The whole = 
house was constantly in a state of inunda- at 
' tion, under the discipline of mops and 
| brooms and scrubbing brushes; and the f 
good housewives of those days were a kind se 
of amphibious animal, delighting exceeding. Dir 
ly tobe dabbling in water—insomuch that the 
/ an historian of the day gravely tells us, 
that many of his townswomen grew to have e . 
webbed fingers like unto a duck ; and seme bo 
of them, he had little doubt, could the teas 
| matter be examined into, would be. found to 
to have the tails of mermaids—but this eiat 
I look upon to be a mere sport of faney, ro 
or what is worse, a wilful misrepresenta- q ‘ 
tion. 

“The grand parlour was the sanctum big 
sanctorum, where the passion for cleaning & | 
was indulged without control. In this sa- pe fi 
cred apartment no one was permitted to @ 11 
enter, excepting the mistress and her confi- @ 
dential maid, who visited it once a weck, ik 
for the purpose of giving it a thorough @ ..,, 
cleaning, and putting things to rights—al-@ 4... 
ways taking the precaution of leaving their spark 
shoes at the door, and entering devoutly on @ j,,5., 
their stocking feet. After scrubbing the ® ....,, 
floor, sprinkling it with fine white sand, sino! 
which was curiously stroked into angles and eed 
curves, and rhomboids, with a broom—af- ters 
ter washing the windows, rubbing and po-I& gicg) 
lishing the furniture, and putting a newl® cheat 
bunch of evergreens in the fire-place—the I fo» 9. 
window shutters were again closed to keep i dowa 
out the flies, and the room carefully locked mone 
up until the revolution of time brought capg | 
round the weekly cleaning day. “T 

“As to the family, they always entered rall 
in at the gate, and most generally lived in), ys 
the kitchen. To have seen a numeroui ean 
household assembled around the fire, one The 
would have imagined that he was transport: Ry m? 
ed back to those happy days of primeval on’ 
simplicity, which float before our imagins-¥ 
tion like golden visions. The fire-piaces ; 
were of a truly patriarchial magnitude iy, th 
where the whole family, old and youns iced 
master and servant, black and white, nay, ed ‘the 


even the very cat and dog , enjoyed a cou- 
munity of privilege, had each a pre: 
scriptive right to a corner. Here the old 
burgher would sit in perfect silence, puffing 
his pipe, looking in the fire with balf shu 
eyes, and thinking of nothing for hours ( 
gether ; the goede vrouw on the opposi 


ning her yarn, or knitting stockings. 1! 
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he young folks would croud around the hearth, 
~ listening with breathless’ attention to some 
ht. old crone of a negro, who was the oracle of 
na the family,—and who, perched like a raven 
ind ina corner of the chimney, would croak 
ily forth for a long winter afternoon a string of 
“q incredible stories about New-England witch- 


es—grisly ghosts—horses without heads— 
and hairbreadth escapes and bloody en- 
ida . 
coutiters among the Indians. 


“In those happy days a well regulated 

the family always rose with the dawn, dined at 

cind eleven, and went to bed at sun down. 

‘05° @ Dinner was invariably a private meal, and 

that HF the fat old burghers shewed incontestible 

Us; symptoms of disapprobation and uneasiness, 
wave . . e+ . 

at being surprised by a visit from a neigh- | 
ome @ bour on such occasicns. But though our 
ho worthy ancestors were thus singularly averse 


to giving dinners, yet they kept up the so- 
this cial bands of intimacy by occasional ban- 


a quetings, called tea parties. 
“ As this is the first introduction of those 
delectable orgies, which have since become 
ctum @ so fashionable in this city, | am conscious 
anne ® my fair readers will be very curious to re- 
is St ceive information on the subject. Sorry 
ed 0 am I, that there will be but little in my de- 
conti scription calculated to excite their admira- 
week, tion. Tcan neither delight them with ac- 
rouct counts of suffocating crowds, nor brilliant 
a—al- drawing-rooms, nor towering feathers, nor 
gp theit sparkling diamonds, nor immeasurable 
tly 00% trains. I can detail no choice anecdotes of 
ig the W scandal, for in those primitive times the 
sand, &@ simple folk were either too stupid, or too 
es a0! sood natured, to pull each other’s charac- 
m—al- I ters to pieces—nor can I furnish any whim- 
ud po-M sical anecdotes of brag—how one lady 
a new cheated, or another bounced into a ion ; 
e—the i for as yet there was no junto of dulcet old 
o keep dowagers, who met to win each other's 
locked money, and lose their own tempers et a 

proughtl card fable. 


“These fashionable parties wére gene- 
rally consigned to the higher classes, or no- 
, thatis to say, such as kept their 

own cows, and drove their own waggons. 
le company commonly assembied at three 
o'clock, and went away about six, unless it 
Was in winter time, when the fashiona‘ie 
hours were a little earlier, that the ladies 
be get home before dark. I do not 
that they ever treated their company to 
iced creams, jellies, or syabubs ; or regal- 
ed them with musty almonds, mouldy rai- 
sins, or sour oranges, as is often done in 
present age of refinement.—Our ances- 
tors Were fond of more sturdy, substantial 


















Hexterity in launching at the fattest pieces 
n this mighty dish—in much the same 
VOL, Ill, 


ure. “The tea-table was crowned with a 
fuge earthen dish, well stored with slices of 
fat pork, so Mengsk cut  & morsels, 
and swimmi ng vy. The compan 

being seated ad the genial board, nnd 
‘ach furnished with a fork, evinced their 


— 
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manner as sailors harpoon porpoises at sea, 
or our Indians spear salmon in the lakes. 
Sometimes the table was graced with im- 
mense apple pies, or saucérs full of pre- 
served peaches and pears; but it was al- 
ways sure to boast an enormous dish of 
balls of sweetened dough, fried in hog’s fat, 
and called dough nuts, or oely koeks—a de- 
licious kind of cake,. at present scarce 
known in this city, excepting in genuine 
Dutch families. 

“The tea was served out of a majestic - 
delf teapot, ornamented with paintings of 
fat little Datch shepherds and shepherdesses, 
tending pigs—with boats sailing in the air, 
and houses built in the clouds, and sundry 
other ingenious Dutch fantasies. The beaux 
distinguished themselves by their adroitness 
in replenishing this pot, from a huge cop- 
per tea-kettle, which would have made the 
pigmy macaronies of these degenerate days 
sweat merely to look at it. To sweeten the 
beverage, a lump of sugar was laid beside 
each cup—and the company alternately 
nibbled and sipped with great decorum, un- 
til an improvement was introduced by a 
shrewd and economic old lady, which was 
to suspend a large lump directly over the © 
tea-table, by a string from the ceiling, so 
that it could be swung from mouth to mouth 
—an ingenious expedient, which is stilt 
kept up by some families in Albany ; but 
which prevails without exception in Com- 
munipaw, Bergen, Flat-Bush, and all our 
uncontaminated Dutch villages. 

* At these primitive tea-parties, the ut- 
most propriety and dignity of deportment 
prevailed. No flirting nor coquetting—no 
gambling of old ladies, nor hoyden chatter- 
ing and romping of young ones—no self- 
satisfied struttings of wealthy gentlemen, 
with their brains in their pockets—nor 
amusing conceits, and monkey divertise- 
ments of smart young gentleman, with nd 
brains at all. Ov the contrary, the young 
ladies seated themselves demurely in their 
rush-bottomed chairs, and knit their own 
woollen stockings ; nor ever opened their 
lips, excepting to say yah Mynher, or yah ya 

rouw, to any question that was asked 
them ; behaving, in all things, like decent, 
well educated damsels. As to the gentle- 
men, each of them tranquilly smoked his 
pipe, and seemed lost in contemplation of 
the blue and white tiles, with which the 
fire places were decorated ; wherein sundry 
passages of Scripture were piously pourtray- 
ed—Tobit and his dog figured to great ad- 
vantage ; Haman swung conspicuously on 
his gibbet, and Jonah appeared most man- 
fully bouncing out of the whale, like Harle- 
quin through a barrel of fire. 

“ The parties broke up without noise and 
without confusion. ey were carried 
home by their own carriages, that is to say, 
by the vehicles nature had ga a them, 
excepting such of the wealthy, as could af- 
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ford to keep a waggon. The gentlemen 
gallantly attended their fair ones to their 
respective abodes, and took leave of them 
with a hearty smack at the door : which, as 
it was an established piece of etiquette, done 
in perfect simplicity and honesty of heart, 
occasioned no scandal at that time, nor 
should it at the present—if our great-grand- 
fathers aaaeee. of the custom, it would ar- 
gue a great want of reverence in their de- 
scendants to say a word against it.” 


The dress of these primitive wor- 
thies next engages the attention of the 
historian—and he proceeds to draw 
various portraits, which will probably 
be envied by the author of the Mad 
Banker. 


« Their hair, untortured by the abomina- 
tions of art, was scrupulously pomatomed 
back from their foreheads with a candle, 
and covered with a little cap of quilted cali- 
co, which fitted exactly to their heads. 
Their petticoats of linsey woolsey were 
striped with a variety of gorgeous dyes, 
rivalling the many coloured robes of Iris— 
though I must confess these gallant gar- 
ments were rather short, scarce reaching be- 
low the knee; but then they made up in 
the number, which generally equalled tbat 
of the gentlemen’s small clothes ; and what 
is still more praise-worthy, they were all of 
their own manufacture—of which circum- 
stance, as may be well supposed, they were 
not a little vain. 

“ These were the honest .days, in which 
every woman staid at home, read the Bible, 
and wore poekets—aye, and that too ofa 
goodly size, fashioned with patch-work into 
many curious devices, and ostentatiously 
worn on the outsule. These, in fact, were 
convenient receplacles, where all good 
housewives carefully stored away such 
things as they wished to have at hand ; b 
which means they often came to he incred- 
ibly crammed—and I remember there was 
a story current when | was a boy, that the 
lady of Wouter Van Twiller once had occa- 
sion to empty her right pocket in search of 
a wooden ladle, and the utensil wus dis- 
covered lying among some rubbish in one 
corner—but we must.pnot give too much 
faith to. all these stories; the anecdotes of 
these remote periods being very subject to 
oe 
m s these notable pockets, they 
likewise wore scissars and pincushions sus- 
pended from their girdles by red ribbands, 
or among the more opulent and showy 
classes, by brass, and even silver chains— 
indubitable tokens of thrifty housewives and 
industrious spinsters. I cannot say much 


- in vindication of the shortness of the petti- 
coats ; it doubtless was introduced for the |' 
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purpose of giving the stockings a chance to 
be seen, which were generally of blue 
worsted, with magnificent red clocks—or 
perhaps to display a well turned ankle, and 
a neat, though serviceable foot ; set off by 
a high-heeled leathern shoe, with a large 
and splendid silver buckle. Thus we find, 
that the gentle sex in all ages, have shown 
the same disposition to infringe .a little up- 
on the laws of decorum, in order to betray 
a lurking beauty, or gratify an incontinent 
love of finery. 

“ From the sketch here given, it will be 
seen, that our good grandmothers differed 
considerably in their ideas of :a fine figure, 
from their scantily dressed descendants of 
the present day. A fine lady, in those 
times, waddled under more clothes even on 
a fair summer’s day, than would have-clad 
the whele bevy of a modern ball room. 
Nor were they the less admired by the gen- 
tlemen in consequence thereof. On_ the 
contrary, the greatness of a lover’s passion 
seemed {o increase in proportion to the 
magnitude of its object—and a voluminous 
damsel, arrayed in a dozen of petticoats, 
was declared by a Low-Dutch sonnetteer of 
the province, to be as radiant as a sun- 
flower, and luxuriant as a full blown cab- 
bage. Certain it is, that in those days, the 
heart of a lover could not contain more than 
one lady at atime ; whereas the heart of a 
modern gallant has often room enough to 
accommodate a half-a-dozen. The reason 
of which I conclude to be, that either the 
hearts of the gentlemen have grown larger, 
or the persons of the ladies smaller—this, 
however, is a question for physiologists to 
determine. 

«¢ But there was a secret charm in these 
petticoats, which no doubt entered into the 
consideration of the prudent gallants. The 
wardrobe of a lady was in those days her 
only fortune-; and she who had a good stock 
of petticoats and stockings, was as abso- 
lutely an heiress as is a Kamtschatcha damsel 
with a store of bear skins, or a Lapland belle 
with a plenty of rein deer. The Jadies, 
therefore, were very anxious to display these 
powerful attractions to the greatest advan- 
tage ; and the best rooms in the house, in- 
stead of being adorned with caricatures of 
dame nature, in water colours and needle 
work, were always bung round with abun- 
dance of homespum garments, the manu- 
facture and the property of the females—a 
piece of laudable ostentation that still pre- 
vai the heiresses of our Dutch vil- 
lages. “Such were ‘the beauteous belles of 
the ancient city of New-Amsterdam, rival- 
ling in primeval es Dag of manners, the 
renowned and courtly dames, so loftily sung 






| by Dan Homer—who tells us that the prin- 


cess Nausicaa washed the family lines, 
andthe fair Penelope wove her own petti 
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“ The gentiemep, in fact, who figured ia 
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the circles of the gay world in these ancient 
times, corresponded, in most particulars, 
with the beauteous damsels whose smiles 
| were ambitious to deserve. True it is, 
their merits would make but a very incon- 
siderable impression upon the heart of a 
modern fair; they neither drove their cur- 
ricles nor sported their tandems, for as yet 
those gaudy vehicles were not even dreamt 
of—neither did they distinguish themselves 
by their brilliancy at the table, and their 
consequent rencontres with watchmen, for 
our forefathers were of too pacific a disposi- 
tion to need those guardians of the night, 
every soul throughout the town being in full 
snore before nine o'clock. Neither did they 
establish their claims to gentility at the ex- 
se of their tailors—for as yet those of- 
nders against the pockets of society, and 
the tranquilltty of all aspiring young gentle- 
men, were unknown in New-Amsterdam ; 
every good housewife made the clothes of 
her husband and family, and even the goede 
vrouw of Van Twiller himself, thought it no 
disparagement to cut out her husband’s linsey 
woolsey galligaskins. 
" Not but what there were some two or 
three’ youngsters who manifested the first 
dawnings of what is called fire and spirit. 
Who held all Jabour in contempt ; skulked 
about docks and market places ; loiteved in 
the sunshine ; squandered what little money 
A 9 could procure at hustle cap and chuck 
ing ; swore, boxed, fought cocks, and 
raced their neighbours’ horses—in short, 
who oem to be the wonder, the talk, 
and abomination of the town, had not their 
stylish career been unfortunately cut short, 
by an affair of honour with a whipping 


“Far other, however, was the truly fash- 
jonable gentleman of those days—his dress, 
which served for both morning and evening, 
street and drawing-room, was a linse 
woolsey coat, made, perhaps, by the fair 
hands of the mistress of his affections, and 

lllantly bedecked with abundance of large 

buttons.—Half a score of breeches 
ene the proportions of his figure—his 
10es were decorated by enormous copper 
buekles—a low crowned broad brimmed bat 
overshadowed his burley visage, and his hair 
angled down his back, in a prodigious 
yee of eel skin. 

“ Thus equipped, he would manfully sall 
forth with pipe in mouth to besiege some 
fair damsel’s obdurate heart—not such a 
pipe, reader, as that which Acis 


lly tune in prise of bis Gace, et 


1a charge of f Cowpen tol a 
With | oe uld resolute Pet himself 
down before the fortress, and rarely failed, 
in process of time, to smoke the fair enemy 
AP yoo upon honourable terms. 


was the reign of Wouter 
Van Twiller, achiad ts many 
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— song as the real golden age, the rest 
ing nothing but counterfeit copper-wash- 
edcoin. In that delightful period, a sweet 
and holy calm reigned over the whole pro- 
Vince. The burgomaster smoaked his pi 
in peace—the’ substantial solace of his do- 
mestic cares, after her daily toils were done, 
sat soberly at the door, with her arms cross- 
ed over her apron of snowy white, without 
being insulted by ribald street walkers or 
vaguboud boys—those unlucky urchins, 
who do so infest our streets, displaying 
under the roses of youth, the thorns and 
briars of iniquity. Then it was that the 
lover with ten breeches and the damsel with 
half a score of petticoats, indulged in all 
the innocent endearments of virtuous love, 
without fear and without reproach—for 
what had that virtue to fear, which was 
defended by a shield of good linsey wool- 
seys, equal at least to the seven bull hides 
of the invincible Ajax. 

“ Ah blissful, and never to be forgottert 
age! when every thing was better than it 
has ever been since, or ever will be again 
—when Buttermilk channel was quite dr 
at low water—when the shad in the Hud- 
son were all salmon, and when the moon 
shone with a pure and resplendent white- 
ness, instead of that melancholy yellow 
light, which is the consequence of her sick- 
ening at the abominations she every night 
witnesses in this degenerate city !” 


Behold the form of one of the pri- 
mitive rulers of this primitive race 
—the great Willhelmus Kieft, com- 
monly called William the Testy, 
who ascended the Gubernatorial chair 


of New-Amsterdam, Anno Domini 
1638. 


“He was a brisk, Meno ger little old 
gentleman, who had dried and withered 
away, partly through the natural process 
of years, and partly from being parched and 
burnt up by his fiery soul; whieh blazed 
like a vehement rush light in his bosom, 
constantly inciting him to most valourous 
broils, altercations and misadventures. f 
have heard it observed by a profound end 
philosophical judge of human nature, that 
if a woman waxes fat as she grows old, the 
tenure of her life is very precarious, but if 
haply she withers, she lives for ever—such 
likewise was the case with William. the 
Testy, who grew tougher in proportion as 
he dried. He wassome such a little Dutch- 
man as we may now and then see, stumping 
Leaky, sont the streets of our city, ina 
broad skirted coat, with buttons nearly as 
large as the shield of Ajax, an old fashioned 
cocked hat stuck onthe back of his head, 
and a cane as high us his chin. His visage 
was broad, but his features sharp, “hi§ nose 
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turned up witha most petulant curl ; his 
cheeks, like the regions. of Terra del Fuego, 
were scorched into a dusky red—doubtless 
in consequence of the neighbourhood of two 
fierce little gray eyes, through which his 
torrid soul breathed as. fervently, asa tropi- 
cal sun blazing through a pair of burning 
glasses. The corners of his mouth were cu- 
riously modelled into a kind of fret work, 
not a little resembling the wrinkled pro- 
bescis of an irritable pug dog—in a word, 
he was.one of the most positive, restless, 
ugly, little men, thet ever put himself ina 
passion about nothing, 

‘Such were the personal endowments of 
William the Testy, but it was the sterling 
riches. of his mind that raised him to dignity 
aud power. - In his youth he had passed 
with greai credit through a celebrated acad- 
emy at the Hague, noted for producing 
finished scholars with a despatch unequal- 
Jed, except by certain of our American col- 
pe goorig ch seem to manufacture bachelors 

arts, by some patent machine. Here he 
skirmished very-smartly on the frontiers of 
several of the sciences, and made so gallant 
an inroad in the dead languages, as to bring 
off a captive hostof Greek nouns and Latin 
verbs, together with divers pithy saws and 
apothegms, all which he constantly paraded 
conversation and writing, with as much 
vain. glory as. would a triumphant general 
of display the spoils of the countries he 
had ravished.” 


Great as these accomplishments 
might be esteemed at New, or even 
at Old: Amsterdam, they were, how- 
ever, very far from producing no- 
thing but good either to the governor 
or the governed. William the Tes- 


ty is compared, by his historian, to a | 


bad swimmey, who, floundering about 
on. the surface, and with splashing 
head.and tail, makes fifty times more 
noise and splutter than the experi- 
enced diver that plunges calmly to 
the bottom, and brings up whatever 
he sees worth the trouble. In an 
evil hour he set about the erection of 
debating societies, and had he carried 
over the whole of the Select Society 
of Edinburgh in the Goede Vrouw, 
he could not have conferred a more 
penverene present. on his colony 
the: portrait may well furnish matter 
of ‘reflection to’ wiser bodies than de- 
' ‘Societies, |” ee se , 
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the sovereign people, like Baleam’s ass, be- 
gan to grow more enlightened than its rider, 
and exhibited a strange desire of governing 
itself. This was another effect of the ‘ uni- 
versal acquirements’ of, William the Testy, 
In some of his pestilent researches among 
the rubbish of antiquity, he was struck 
with admiration at the institution of public 
tables among the Lacedemonians, where 
they discussed topics of a general and inter- 
esting nature—at the schools of the philoso- 
phers, where they engaged in profound dis- 
putes upon politics and morals—where gray 
beards were taught the rudiments of wis- 
dom, and youths learned to become little 
men, before they were boys. ‘ There is 
nothing,’ said the ingenious Kieft, shutting 
up the book, ¢ there is nothing more essen- 
tial to the well management ofa country, 
than education among the people ; the basis 
of a good government, should be laid in the 
public mind.’ Now this was true enough, but 
it was ever the wayward fate of William the 
Testy, that when he thought right, he was 
sure to go to work wrong. In the present 
instance, he could scarcely eat or sleep, un- 
til he had set on foot brawling debating so- 
cieties, among the simple citizens of New- 
Amsterdam, ‘This was the one thing want- 
ing to complete his confusion. ‘The honest 
Dutch burghers, though in truth but little 
given to argument or wordy altercations, 
yet by dint of meeting often together, fud- 
dling themselves with strong drink, be- 
clouding their brainswith tobacco smoke, and 
listening to the harangues of some half a do- 
zen oraclés, soon became exceedingly wise, 
and—as is always the case where the mob 
is politically enlightened—exceedingly dis- 
contented. They found out, with wonder- 
ful quickness of discernment, the fearful er- 
ror in which they had indulged, in fancying 
themselves the happiest people in crea- 
tion—and were fortunately convineed, that, 
all, circumstances to the contrary .not- 
withstanding, they were a very unhappy; 
deluded, and consequently, ruined people! 

“Inashort time the quidnuncs of New- 
Amsterdam formed themselves into sage 
juntos.of political croakers, who daily met 
together to groan over political affairs, and 
noes themselves miserable : thronging to 
these unhappy assemblages with the same 
eagerness, that zealots have in all ages 
abandoned the milder and more p aceful 
paths of religion, to crowd to the howling 
convocations of fanaticism. We are ne- 
turally prone to discontent, and avaricious 
after fitesinery causes of lamentation—like 
lubberly monks, we belabour our own 
shoulders, and seem to take a vast satisfac- 
tion in the niusic of our own groans. Not 
is this said for the sake of paradox ; daily 
experience shows the trath of these observe: 
tions. It is next to a farce to offer console 
tioa, or to think of elevating the spirits of « 
man groaning under ideal calamities ; bu! 
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nothing is more easy than to render him 
wretched, though on the pinnacle of felicity ; 
as itis an Herculean task to hoist a man to 
the top of a steeple, though the merest child 
can topple him off thence. 

“« In the sage assemblages I have noticed, 
the philosophic reader will at once perceive 
the faint germs of those sapient convoca- 
tions called popular meetings, prevalent at 
our day—Thither resorted all those idlers 
and ‘squires of low degree,’ who, like rags, 
hang loose upon the back of society, and 
are ready to be blown away by every wind 
of doctrine. Cobblers abandoned their 
stalls, and hastened thither to give lessons 
on political economy—blacksmiths left their 
handicraft, and suffered their own fires to go 
out, while they blew the bellows and stirred 
up the fire of faction; and even taylors, 
though but the shreds and patches, the ninth 
parts of humanity, neglected their own 
measures, to attend to the measures of gov- 
ernment—Nothing was wanting but halfa 
dozen newspapers and patriotic editors, to 
have completed this public illumination, and 
to have thrown the whole province in an 
uproar ! 

“ [should not forget to mention, that these 
popular meetings were always held at a 
noted tavern ; for houses of that description 
have always been found the most congenial 
nurseries of politics ; abounding with those 
genial streams which give strength and sus- 
tenance to faction —We are told that the 
ancient Germans had an admirable mode of 
treating any question of importance ; the 
first deliberated upon it when drunk, and af- 
terwards reconsidered it when sober. The 
shrewder mobs of America, who dislike hav- 
ing two minds upon a subject, both deter- 
mine and act upon it drunk; by which 
means a world of cold and tedious specula- 
tions. is dispensed with—and as it is univer- 
sally allewed that when a man is drunk he 
sees double, it follows most conclusively, 
that he sees twice as well as his sober 
neighbours.” 


We cannot, at present, venture 
upon any more extracts—and yet 
we have done nothing to give our 
readers a due notion of what Knick- 
erbocker’s book contains. We shall 
return to the volumes again, for we 
suppose we may consider them, as in 
regard to almost all that read this 
Magazine, “‘ as good as manuscript,” 
Enough, however, has been quoted, 
to show of what sort of stuff Mr, Ir- 
ving’s comic pencil is composed— 
and enough to make all our readers 
go along with us in a request which 
We have long meditated, viz, that 








this author would favour us with a 
series of novels, on the plan of those 
of Miss Edgeworth, or, if he likes 
that better, of the author of Waver- 
ly,. illustrative of the present state 
of manners in the United States of 
America. When we think, for a 
moment, on the variety of elements 
whereof that society is composed— 
the picturesqe mixtures of manners 
derived from German, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Scottish, Swedish, Gothic, and 
Celtic settlers, which must be ob- 
servable in almost every tewn of 
the republican territories—the im- 
mense interfusion of different ranks 
of society from all these quarters; 
and their endless varieties of action 
upon each other—the fermentation 
that. must every where prevail 
among these yet unsettled and 
unarranged atoms—above all, on 
the singularities inseparable from 
the condition of the only half-young 
balf-old people in the world—simply 
as such—we cannot doubt that could 
a Smollet, a Fielding, or a Le Sage, 
have seen America as she is, he 
would at once have abandoned every 
other field, and blessed himself on 
having obtained access to the true 
terra en of the novelist. Hap- 
pily for Mr. Irving, that terra fortu- 
nata is also to this hour a terra in- 
cogmia ; for in spite of the shoals of 
bad books of travels that have inun- 
dated us from time to time, no Europe- 
an reader has ever had the smallest op- 
portunity of being introduced to any 
thing like one vivid portraiture of 
American life. Mr. Irving has, as 
every good man must have, a strong 
affection for his country ; and he is, 
therefore, fitted to draw her character 
con amore as well as con gentilezza, 
The largeness of his views, in re- 
gard to politics, will secure him from 
staining his pages with any repulsive 
air of bigotry—and the humane and 
liberal nature of his opinions in re- 
gard to subjects of a still higher 


order, will eqaally secure him from 


still more offensive errors. 
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- To-frame the plots ‘of twenty no- 
vels can be no very heavy task to 
the person who wrote the passages 
we have quoted above—and to fill 
them up in characteristic details of 
incidents and’ manners, would be 
nothing but an amusement to him. 
He has sufficiently tried and shown 
his strength in sketches—it is time 
that we should look for full and 
glowing pictures at his hands. Let 
him not be discouraged by the com- 
mon-place cant about the impossi- 
bility of good novels being written 
by young men. Smollet wrote Rod- 
erick Random before he was five- 
and-twenty, and. assuredly he had 
not seen half so much of the world 
as Mr. Irving has done. We hope 
we are mistaken in this point—but 
it strikes us that he writes, of late, 
in a less metry mood than in the 
days of Knickerbocker and the Sal- 
magundi. If the possession of intel- 
lectual power and resources ought to 
make any man happy, that man is 
Washington Irving ; and people may 
talk as they please about the “ inspi- 
ration.of melancholy,” but it is our 
firm belief that no man ever wrote 
any thing greatly worth the writing, 
unless under the influence of buoyant 
spirits. “* A cheerful mind is what 
the muses love,’ says the author 
of Ruth and Michael, and the Bro- 
thers ; and in the teeth of ‘all asseve- 
rations to the contrary, we take 
leave to believe, that my Lord Byron 
was never in higher glee than when 
composing the darkest soliloquies of 
his Childe Harold. The capa- 
city of achieving immortality, when 
ealled into vivid consciousness by 
the very act of composition and 
passion of inspiration, must be 
enough, we should think, to make 
any man happy. Under such influ- 
énces he may, for a time, we doubt 
not, be deaf even to the voice of 
self-reproach, and hardened against 
the memory of guilt! The amiable 
and accomplished Mr. Irving bas no 
evil thoughts or stinging recollec- 
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tions to fly from—but it is very pos. 
sible that he may have been induls. 
ing in a cast of melancholy, capable 
of damping the wing even of hi 
genius. That, like every other de. 
mon, must be wrestled with, in order 
to its being overcome. And if he 
will set boldly about An American 
Tale, in three volumes duodecimo, we 
think there is no rashness in promis. 












ing him an easy, a speedy, and a fpthe 
glorious victory. Perhaps all this mate th 
may look very like impertinence, Bpereé 
but Mr. Irving will excuse us, for it them. 
is, at least, well meant. inilia. 
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Tue author of Montorio and of 
Bertram is unquestionably a person 
gifted with no ordinary powers. He 
bas a quick sensibility—a penetrating 
and intuitive acuteness—and an unri- 
valled vigour and felicity of language, 
which enable him at one time to at- 
tain the happiest condensation of 
thought, and at others to pour forth a 
stream of eloquence, rich, flowing, and 
deep, chequered with.images of deli- 
cate loveliness, or darkened by broad 
shadows cast from objects of stern 
and adamantine majesty. Yet, in 
common with many other potent spi- 
rits of the present time, he fails to 
excite within us any pure and lasting 
sympathy. We do not, on reading 
his works, feel that we have entered 
on a precious and imperishable. trea- 
sure. They dazzle, they delight, 
they surprise, and they weary us—we 
lay them down with a vague admira- 
tion for the author, and try ‘to shake 
off their influence as we do the im- 
pressions of a feverish dream. It is 
not thus that we receive the produc- 
tions of genuine and holy bards—of f° 
Shakspeare, of Milton, of Spenser, 
or of Wordsworth—whose far-reach- 
ing imaginations come home to out 
hearts, who become the companions 





of-our sweetést moods, and with 
whom. we long to ‘‘ set up our ever- 
lasting rest.” . Their creations are of- 
ten nearest to our hearts when they 
are furthest removed from the actual 
experience of our lives. We travel 







f he gon the bright tracts which their ge- 
ican fy nius reveals to us as safely and with 
, wefmassure and fond a tread as along the 


broad highway of the world. When 
the regions which they set before us 
are the: most distant from our ordinary 
perceptions, we yet seem at home in 
hag their wonders are strangely fa- 
miliar to us, and the scene, over- 
spread with a consecrating and lovely 
lustre, breaks on us, not as a wild 
fantastic novelty, but as a revived 
recollection of some holier life, which 
the soul rejoices thus delightfully to 
recognize. 

Not thus do the works of Mr. Ma- 
turin—original and surprising as they 
often are—affect us. They have no 
fibres in them which entwine with the 
heartstrings, and which keep their 
hold until the golden chords of our 
sensibility and imagination them- 
selves are broken. ‘They pass by us 
sometimes like gorgeous phantoms, 
sometimes like ** horrible shadows 
and unreal mockegries,”’ which seem 
to elude us because they are not of us. 
When we follow him closest, be in- 
troduces us into a region where all is 
unsatisfactory and unreal—the chaos 
of principles, fancies, and passions— 
yhere mightiest elements are yet 
loating without order, where appear- 
tween substance and shadow 
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thes pel harass us, where visioha- 
light, ty forms beckon us through paintul 
aie prenges. and on approach sink into 
pira- MoCsPicable realities, and pillars which 
finke ponderous and immoveable at 

: 1 distance, melt at the touch into air, | 











and are found to he only masses of 
a and of cloud. He neither 
sus to the skies, nor ‘‘ brings his 
inser,’ en down,” but astonishes by a 

smagoria of strange appearan- 
s, sometiines scarcely distinguisha- 
ble in member, joint, or limb, but 
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which, when most clearly defined, 
come not near us, nor claim kindred 
by a warm and living touch. This 
chill remoteness from humanity is at- 
tended by a general want of harmony 
and ‘proportion in the whole—by a 
wild excursiveness of sensibility and 
thought—which add to its ungenial 
influence, and may be traced to the 
same causes. 

If we were disposed to refer these 
defects to one general source, we 
should attribute, them to the want of 
an imagination proportionate to sen- 
sibility and to mastery of language 
in the writer's mind, or to his com- 
parative neglect of that most divine 
of human faculties. It is edifying to 
observe how completely the nature 
of this power is mistaken by many 
who profess to decide on matters of 
taste. They regard it as something 
wild and irregular, the reverse of 
truth, nature, and reason, which is di- 
vided from insanity only by ‘a thin 
parifiion,’’ and which, uncontrolled 
by sterner powers, forms the essence 
of madness. ‘They think it abounds 
in the speeches of Mr. Phillips, be- 
cause they are so crowded with taw- 
dry and superfluous epithets—in the 
discourses of Doctor Chalmers, be- 
cause they deal so largely in infinite 
obscurities that there is no room for a 
single image—aund in the poems of 
Lord Byron, because his characters 
are so unlike all beings which have 
everexisted. Far otherwise thought 
Spenser, when he represented the 
laurel as the meed—not of poets in- 
sane—but ‘* of poets sace.” Pure 
imagination is, indeed, the deep eye 
of the profoundest wisdom. It is op- 
posed to reason, not in its results, but 
in its process; it does not demon- 
strate truth only because it sees it. 
There are vast and eternal realities 
in our nature, which reason proves to 
exist—-which sensibility ‘* feels after 
and finds’——and which imagination 
beholds in clear and solemn vision, 
| and pictures with a force and vivid- 
\ ness which assures their existence 
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even to ungifted mortals. Its’ sub- 
jects are the true, the universal, and 
the lasting. Its distinguishing pro- 
perty has no relation to dimness, or 
indistinctness, or dazzling radiance, 
or turbulent confusedness, but is the 
power of setting all things in the 
clearest light, and bringing them into 
perfect harmony. Like the teles- 
cope, it does not only magnify celes- 
tial objects, but brings them nearer to 
us. Of all the faculties it is the se- 
verest and the most unerring. Rea- 
son may beguile with splendid so- 
phistry ; sensibility may fatally mis- 
guide ; but if imagination exists at 
all,-it must exhibit only the real. A 
mirror can no more reflect an object 
which is not before it, than the ima- 
gination can. show the false and the 
baseless. By revealing to us its re- 
sulis in the language of imagery, it 
‘gives to them almost the evidence of 
the senses. If the analogy between 
an idea and its’ physical exponent is 
not complete, there is no effoft of 
imagination—if it is, the truth is seen, 
and felt, and enjoyed, like the colours 
and, forms of the material universe. 
And this: effect is produced not only 
with the greatest possible certainty, 
but inthe fewest possible words. 
Yet even when this is done—when 
‘the illustration is not only the most 
enchanting, but ihe most convincing, 
of »proofs—the writer is too often 
contemptuously depreciated as fluwe- 
ry, by the advocates of mere reason. 
Strange chance! that he who has em- 
bodied truth in a living image, and 
thus rendered it visible to the intel- 
lectual perceptions, should be con- 
founded with those who conceal all 
sense and meaning beneath mere ver- 
biage and fragments of disjointed 
metaphor. 

Thus the products of genuine ima- 
gination are “all compact.” It is, 
indeed, only ‘the compactness and 
harmony of its.pictures which give to 


it its name or its value. To discover’ 


that there are mighty elements in hu- 





imas 
bright hues and graceful forms iti the = 
external world—and to know the fit «tos 
ting names of these-—is all which js > 
required to furnish out a rich stock of ere 
spurious imagination to one who as powe 
pires to the claim of a wild and irre#  ., 
gular genius. For him a dictionary 4.4; 
isa sufficient guide to Parnassus. | ..14, 
is only by representing those intellec#} wy, 
tual elements in their finest harmon) 
—by combining those hues and form: 
in the fairest pictures—or by makin 
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is me 
the glorious combinations of external, y 
things the symbols of truth and mora... 


beauty—that imagination really put 
forth its divine energies. We do noff..1,, 
charge on Mr. Maturin that he is des§, . 
titute of power to do this, or that hq, 
does not sometimes direct it to its pu ‘ld 
rest uses. But his sensibility is sdag ; 
much more quick and subtle, thami,. , 
his authority over bis impressions if ore 
complete ; the flow of his words s@..., 
much more copious and facile thai§i..q 
the throng of images on his mind §y,,1) 
that he too often confounds us wit jy, 
unnumbered snatches and imperfect... ; 
gleams of beauty, or astonishes us by iy ss: 
an outpouring of eloquent bombastih,,.. 
instead of enriching our souls with jo4, 
distinct and vivid conceptions. Lik@o4. 
many other writers of the presenfm,.,; 
time—especially of his own countrg,.. 
—he does not wait until the streams 4, 
which young enthusiasm sets loos rit: 
shall work itself clear, and calmly ref..y¢ 
flect the highest heavens. His crea 
tions bear any stamp but that of truti.., 
and soberness. He sees the glorie 
of the external world, and the mig) 
tier wonders of man’s moral and it 
tellectual nature, with a quick sens¢ 
and feels them with an exquisit 
sympathy—but he gazes on the 
in ‘**very drunkenness of heart, 
and becomes giddy with his own im®: 
distinct emotions, till all things secu. 





| confounded in a gay bacchanalia 


| combinations ; which, when transfe 








dance, and assume strange fantast : 


red to his works, startle for a mome! 
but do not produce that ** sober ce 





manity—-to observe that there are 





tainty of waking bliss’® whieb re 
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imagination assures. There are two 
qualities necessary to form a truly 
imaginative writer—a quicker and an 
intenser feeling than ordinary men 
possess for the beautiful and the su- 
blime, and the calm and meditative 
power of regulating, combining, and 
afranging its own impressions, and of 
distinctly bodying forth the final re- 
sults of this harmonizing process. 
Where the first of these properties 
exists, the Jast is perhaps attainable 
by that deep and careful study which 
is more necessary to a poet than to 
any artist who works in mere earthly 
materials. But this study many of 
the most gifted of modern writers 
1o nofiunhappily disdain ; and if mere sale 
Ss desfand popularity are their objects, they 
hat bilare right; for in the multitude the 
'S PUBWild, the disjointed, the incoherent, 
18 S@iand the paradoxical, which are but 
, thator a moment, necessarily awaken 
1onS more immediate sensation than the 
tds Sfoure and harmonious, which are des- 
> thaiffined to last while nature and the soul 
mind Shall endure. 

s witli It is easy to perceive how it is that 
perfecHihe imperfect creations of men of sen- 
y-us b sibility and of eloquence strike and 
mbas lazzle more at the first, than the com- 
S Wilibletest works of truly imaginative 
| Liktoets. A perfect statue—a temple 
preset@ashioned with exactest art—appear 
ountTess, at'a mere glance, from the nicety 
strealf their proportions. The vast ma- 
} loosfority of readers, in an age like our’s, 
nly tHhave neither leisure nor taste to seek 
is CreMnd ponder over the effusions of ho- 
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of trulfie tgenius. They must be awakened 
glor ‘into admiration by something new, 
© mig"pnd strange, and surprising ; and the 


and i 


asa remote from their daily thoughts 


nd habits—the more fantastical and 


xquis!"Maring—the effort, the more will it 
n thefBlease, because the more will it rouse 
heart, Thus a man who will exhi- 
Own ‘Bit some impossible combination of 
eet eroism and meanness—of virtue 


i of vice—of heavenly love and 


fantast fernal malignity and baseness— 


ransie@Bill receive their wonder and their 
Sa e taise. They call this rower, 
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which is in reality the most pitiable 
weakness. It is because a writer has 
not imagination enough to exhibit in 
new forms the universal qualities of 
nature and the soul, that he takes 
some strange and horrible anomaly 
as his theme. Incompetent to the 
divine task of rendering beauty ‘ a 
simple product of the common day,” 
he tries to excite emotion by disclo- 
sing the foulest recess of the foulest 
heart. Ashe strikes only one feel- 
ing, and that coarsely and ungently, 
he appears to wield a mightier wea- 
pon than he whose harmonious beauty 
sheds its influence equably over the 
whole of the sympathies. That 
which touches with strange commo- 
tion, and mere violence on the heart, 
but leaves no image there, seems to 
vulgar spirits more potent than the 
faculty which applies to it all perfect 
figures, and leaves them to sink gently 
into its fleshly tablets to remain there 
for ever. Yet surely that which 
merely shakes is not equal even in 
power to that which impresses. The 
wild disjointed part may be more 
amazing to a diseased perceptjon 
than the well-compacted whole ; but 
it is the nice balancing of properties, 
the soft blending of shades, and the 
all-pervading and reconciling light 
shed over the harmonious imagina- 
tion, which take off the sense of rude 
strength that alone is discernible in 
its naked elements. Is there more 
of heavenly power in seizing from 
among the tumult of chaos and eter- 
nal night, strange and fearful abor- 
tions, or in brooding over the vast 
abyss, and making it pregnant with 
life, and glory, and joy? Is it the 
higher exercise of human faculties to 
represent the frightful discordances 
of passion, or to show the grandeurs 
of humanity in that majestic repose 
which is at once an anticipation and 
a proof of its eternal destiny? Is 
transitory vice—the mere accident 
of the species—and those vices too 
which are the rarest and most appal- 
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ling of all its accidents—or that good 
which is its essence, and which never 
can perish, fittest for the uses of the 
bard? Shall he desire to haunt the 
caves which lie lowest on the banks 
of Acheron, or the soft bowers water- 
ed by ‘‘ Siloa’s brook, that flows fast 
by the oracle of God ?”’ 

Mr. Maturin gave decisive indica- 
-tions of a morbid sensibility and a 
passionate eloquence outrunning his 
imaginative faculties, in the com- 
mencement of his literary career. 
His first romance, the ‘‘ Family of 
Montorioc,”’ is one of the wildest and 
strangest of all “ false creations pro- 
ceeding. from the heat-oppressed 
brain.” It is for the most part a tis- 
sue of magnificent yet unappalling 
horrors. Its great faults, as a work 
of amusement, are the long and un- 
relieved series of its gloomy and 
marvellous scenes, and the unsatis- 
factory explanation of them all, as 
arising from mere human agency. 
This last error he borrowed from Mrs, 
Ratcliffe, to whom he is far inferior 


in the economy of terrors, but whom 
he greatly transcends in the dark 


Majesty of his style. As his events 
are far more wild and wondrous than 
her’s, so his developement is neces- 
sarily far more incredible and vexa- 
tious. There is, in this story, a 
being whom we are long led to be- 
lieve is not of this world—-who speaks 
in the tones of the sepulchre, glides 
through the thickest walls, haunts 
two distant brothers in their most se- 
cret retirements through their strange 
wanderings, leads one of his victims 
to a scene which he believes infernal, 
and there terrifies him with sights of 
the wildest magic—and who after all 
this, and after really vindicating to 
the fancy his claim to the supernatu- 
ral by the fearful cast of his language 
—is discovered to be a low impostor, 
who has produced all by the aid of 
— tricks and secret passages! 

here is the policy of this? Unless 
by his power, the author had given a 








credibility to magic through four- 
fifths of his work, it never could have 
excited any feeling but that of im- 
patience or of scorn. And when we 
have surrendered ourselves willingly 
to his guidance—when we have agreed 
to believe impossibilities at his bid- 
ding—why does he reward our cre- 
dence withderision, and tacitly re. 
proach us for not having detected his 
idle mockeries? After all, too, the 
reason is no more satisfied than the 
fancy ; for it would be a thousand 
times easier to believe in the possi- 
bility of spiritual influences, than in 
a long chain of mean contrivances, no 
one of which could ever succeed. 
The first is but one wonder, and that 
one to which our nature has a strange 
leaning ; the last are numberless, and 
have nothing to reconcile them to our 
thoughts. In submitting to the for- 
mer we contentedly lay aside our 
reasoning faculties; in approaching 
the latter our reason itself is appealed 
to at the moment when it is insulted. 
Great talent is, however, unquestion- 
ably exhibited in this singular story. 
A stern justice breathes solemnly 
through all the scenes in the devoted 
castle. ‘* Fate sits on its dark bat- 
tlements, and frowns.” There isa 
spirit of deep philosophy in the trac- 
ing of the gradual influence of patri- 
cidal thoughts on the hearts of the 
brothers, which would finely exhibit 
the danger of dallying with evil fan- 
cies, if the subject were not removed 
so far from all ordinary temptations. 
Some of the scenes of horror, if they 
were not accumulated until they wear 
out their impression, would produce 
an effect inferior to none in the works 
of Ratcliffe or of Lewis. The scene 
in which Filippo escapes from the as- 
sassins, deserves to be ranked with 
robber-scenes in the Monk and Count 
Fathom. The diction of the whole 
is rich and energetic—not, indeed, 
flowing in a calm beauty which may 
glide on for ever—but impetuous as 
a mountain torrent, which, though it 
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speedily passes away, leaves behind 
it no common spoils— 


“ Depositing upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and gentle thoughts 

Which cannot die, and will not be de- 
stroyed.” 


“ The Wild Irish Boy” is, on the 
whole, inferior to Montorio, though 
it served to give a farther glimpse 
into the vast extent of the author’s re- 
sources. ‘* The Milesian” is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary of his 
romances. There is a bleak and 
misty grandeur about it, which, in 
spite of its glaring defects, sustains 
for it an abiding place in the soul. 
Yet never, perhaps, was there a 
more unequal production—alternate- 
ly exhibiting the grossest plagia- 
rism and the wildest originality— 
now swelling into offensive bombast, 
and anon disclosing the simplest ma- 
jesty of nature, fluctuating with in- 
constant ebb between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, the delicate and 
the revolting. ‘* Women, or Pour et 
Contre,” is less unequal, but we 
think, on the whole, less interesting 
than'the author’s earlier productions. 
He should not venture, as in this 
work he has done, into the ordinary 
paths of existence. His persons, if 
not cast in a high and heroic mould, 
have no stamp of reality upon them. 
The reader of this work, though often 
dazzled and delighted, has a painful 
feeling that the characters are sha- 
dowy and unreal, like that which is 
experienced in dreams. They are 
unpleasant and tantalizing likenesses, 
approaching sufficiently near to the 
true to make us feel what they would 
be, and lament what they are. Eva, 
Zaira, the maniac mother, and the 
group of Calvinists, have all a resem- 
blance to nature—and sometimes to 
nature at its most passionate or its 
sweetest—but they look as at a dis- 
tance from us, as though between us 
and them there were some veil, or 
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splendid work ; and gives the feeling 
that its author has ‘ riches fineless” 
in store, which might delight as well 
as astonish the world, if he would 
cease to be their slave, and become 
their master. 

In the narrow boundaries of the 
Drama the redundancies of Mr. Ma- 
turin have been necessarily correct- 
ed. In this walk, indeed, there 
seems reason to believe that his ge- 
nius would have grown purer, as it 
assumed a severer attitude ; and that 
he would have sought to attain high 
and true passion, and lofty imagina- 
tion, had he not been seduced by the 
admiration unhappily lavished on 
Lord Byron’s writings. The feverish 
strength, the singular blending of 
good and evil, and the spirit of moral 
paradox, displayed in these works, 
were congenial with his tastes, and 
aroused in him the desire to imitate. 
‘* Bertram,”’ his first and most suc- 
cessful tragedy, is a fine piece of 
writing, wrought out of a nauseous 
tale, and rendered popular, not by 
its poetical beauties, but by the vio- 
lence with which it jars on the sensi- 
bilities, and awakens the sluggish 
heart from its lethargy. ‘‘ Manuel,” 
its successor, feebler, though in the 
same style, excited little attention, 
and less sympathy. In ‘“ Fredol- 
pho,” the author, as though he had 
resolved to sting the public into a 
sense of his power, crowded together 
characters of such matchless depra- 
vity, sentiments of such a demoniac 
cast, and events of such gratuitous 


horror, that the moral taste of the 


audience, injured as it had been by 
the success of similar works, felt the 
insult, and rose indignantly against 
it. Yet in this piece were passages 
of a soft and mournful beauty, breath- 
ing a tender air of romance, which 
led us bitterly to regret that the poet 
chose to ** embower the spirit of a 
fiend, in mortal paradise of such 
sweet”’ song. 

We do not, however, despair even 
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yet of the regeneration of our author’s 
taste. There has always been some- 
thing of humanity to redeem those 
works in which his genius has been 
most perverted. There is no deli- 
berate sneering at the disinterested 
and the pure—no cold derision of hu- 
man hopes—no deadness to the lonely 
and the loving, in his writings. His 
error is that of a hasty trusting to 
feverish impulses, not of a malignant 
design. There is far more of the 
soul of goodness in his evil things, 
than in those of the noble bard whose 
example has assisted to mislead him. 
He does not, indeed, know so well 
how to place his unnatural characters 
in imposing attitudes—to work up 
his morbid sensibilities for sale—or 
to * build the lofty rhyme”’ on shat- 
tered principles, and the melancholy 
fragments of hope. But his diction 
is more rich, his fancy is more fruit- 
ful, and his compass of thought and 
feeling more extensive. Happy shall 
we be to see him doing justice at last 
to his powers—studying not to excite 
the wonder of a few barren readers or 
spectators, but to live in the hearts 
of the good of future times—and, to 
this high end, leaving discord for har- 
iiony, the startling for the true, and 
the evil which, however potent, is 
but for a season, for the pure and the 
holy which endure for nae m 
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[From La Belle Assemblee. | 


INGRATITUDE ; OR LAZARE AND THE 
FAITBFUL NEGRO. 


A fact of recent date. 


Monsieur Lazare, a native of Pro- 
vence, and trader of Martinico in the 
beginning of the French revolution, 
but since residing at Port Spain, em- 
barked on board a Spanish launch of 
the Orinoco, which was to take him 
to St. Thomas de Angostura. He 











carried a very considerable venture 
with him, and had a young negro of 
fourteen years old as his servant, 
When the boat arrived at the islets 
of the Orinoco, a Spanish saifor pro. 
posed to his comrades to tiheber La. 
zare and his negro, and seize on the 
cargo. As all the rest were not so 
ferocious as the author of the propo- 
posal, it was decided that Lazare — 
should be left on one of those desert 
islets: and fearing that he might es- 
cape by swimming to some adjacent 
one inhabited by the Gouaraouns, 
they bound him to'a cocoa tree, thus 
condemning him to die of hunger. 
When those monsters returned on 
board the boat, they deliberated on 
what they could do with the young 
negro, and it was decided that he 
should be drowned. He was there- 
fore thrown into the river ; they also 
gave him some blows on the head with 
an oar, but these did not prevent him 
from diving and swimming to the islet 
on which his master had been left : 
fortunately the darkness of the night 
hindered them from seeing him when 
he reached the shore. At day-break 
the little negro roved about the isl- 
and, and at length discovered his 
master, whom he supposed to be 
dead, fastened to the tree. Lazare’s 
joy and surprise on this unexpected 
sight of his servant may be readily 
imagined ; the cord which bound him 
having been untied, his first expres- 


; sion of gratitude was a positive pro- 
| mise of liberty to his slave. They 


next went in search of food to satisfy 


their hunger ; but perceiving traces 


of human footsteps, Lazare, shiver- 


| ing with fear, spoke to his negro oi 


people who roast and eat men, Al. 
ter mature deliberation, they deter- 
mined that from the certainty in 
which they were of starving, or of 
not being able to escape, they might 
just as well go and meet the men- 
eaters. Following the track, they 
soon heard human voices ; and a lit: 
tle after saw men perched on_ the 









trees, in a species of nest proportion- 
ed.to their sizes—‘*‘ Come, come,’’* 
said a Gouaraoun to Lazare, looking 
at him from his roost.—‘* Heavens !”’ 
cried the Frenchman, who understood 
Spanish, ‘‘ they want to eat us.” 
«No, Massa,” replied the little ne- 
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and a canoe, and that he would also 

teach him to shoot with a bow. But 

when the trader related his disastrous 
adventure, they testified a considera- 

ble degree of contempt for him. 

Having next requested them to con- 

vey him to Trinidad, and made them 

the most magnificent promises, the 

Gouaraoun told him, in bad Spanish, 
that he could not conceive why he 

did not prefer living with them, hap- 
py, tranquil, and without masters, 
rather than return to those villanous, 
white people ! 

When they saw that he was deter- 
mined to return to Trinidad, they 
equipped a pirogue to carry him 
there, without its ever occurring to 
them to stipulate for the price of his 
passage. At length, Lazare, having 
arrived at Port Spain, gave the Gouar- 
aouns some knives, hatchets, and a 
small cask of rum, and they departed 
satisied. The reader will be impa- 
tient to know how he recompensed 
the slave who saved his life : he will 
naturally follow him in his mind’s 


eye, conducting the faithful negro 


before a magistrate to establish his 
freedom. Vain illusion! ! The infa- 
mous Lazare being in want of money, 


a short time afterwards—sold this very 
negro!! 
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50 , who had some knowledge of the 
po- J English language ; “‘ they are only 
are Ie calling us to them.”—The Gouaraoun 
ert J soon put an end to their anxiety by 
es- [ showing them two large pieces of fish, 
ent i and inviting them, by signs, to climb 
ins, up the tree, and partake of his. meal. 
hus — The little negrosoon reached his host, 
rer, but the lubberly Lazare not being 

on ff able to climb, they threw down se- 

on @ veral pieces of fish, some raw and 
ung —& others dressed, which he devoured 

he [— most voraciously. At length the 
sre- ® Gouaraouns descended from the trees 
also @ to talk with him. He that had cried 
with E “* Come, come,”’ spoke a little Span- 
him & ish, and supposed Lazare to be a man 
islet | who, disgusted with the slavery of so- 
eft : B cial life, had come peaceably to en- 
ight |B joy the advantages of liberty amongst 
rhen them. This Gouaraoun, who was 4 
reak [— man of importance amongst his tribe, 
 is]- § extolled the project highly, told La- 

his  zare he would give him a wife, dog, 
» be 
ool C in Spanish, signifies to eat, but 
7 » in nish, si ° 
“ily the An intended to Bn in English. 
fhin 
pres- 
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ive ge we the pages of your Jour- 
FO ON nal open to Selections, as well as original 

Al-@ Communications, I beg leave to ask a place 

leter- forthe following tines, selected from the 
ty in London Pocket Magazine. 
on of . Respectfully your's, 
might 
men: ‘LINES WRITTEN IN A CHURCHYARD. 
per 0 let no ill-timed tear 
a lit Be Be for those who slumber here ; 
» the But rather envy them the sleep 





From which they ne’er can wake to weep. 








Why mourn—since freed from human ill, 
The throbbing bosom cold and still ; 


Why mourn—since death presents us peace, 


And in the grave our sorrows cease, 


The shattered bark, from adverse winds, 
Here her last anchor drops, and finds,— 
Safe, Where Life's storms no more molest, 
A haven of untroubled rest. 


Then, stranger, let no ill-timed tear 
Be shed for those who slumber here ; 
But rather envy them the sleep 








From which they ne’er can wake to weep. 
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Yet oh! if thou hast learned to scan, 

With feeling eye, the fate of man, 

Go weep for those still doom’d to sorrow, 
Who mourn the past, nor hope the morrow. 


For those whose tears must ceaseless flow, 
Whose round of pain each morn renew ; 
Who, if they dream, but dream of wo, 
And wake to find their visions true. 





{From the New Monthly Magazine. ] 
CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 


People of the living God! 

I have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and comfort now here found’; 
Now to you my spirit turns, 
Turns,—a fugitive unblest ; 
Brethren ! where your altar burns, 

O receive me to your rest. 


Lonely I no longer roam 

Like the cloud, the wind, the wave ; 
Where you dwell shall be my home, 
Where you die shall be my grave. 
Mine the God whom you adore, 
Your Redeemer shall be mine ; 
Earth can fill my soul no more, 
Every ido! I resign. 


Tell me not of gain and loss, 
Ease, enjoyment, pomp, and power ; 
Welcome poverty, and cross, 

_ Shame, re affliction’s hour ! 
—‘ Follow me !”—I know thy voice, 
Jesus, Lord ! thy steps I see ; 

Now I take a yoke by choice, 
Light thy n now to me. 


J. MontGomery. 
Sheffield, April, 1820. 





FROM LAYS OF AFFECTION, 
BY MARGARET BROWN. 


Ode written when the French subjugated 
Holland, Switzerland, and Geneva. 


*Tis holy ground ye tread— 
Why o’er the ul wave the gory spear? 
Why, scorn. the Suffererin your proud ca- 
reer ? 
How are their fond hopes fled, 
Who late in praises to the Lorp or Att, 
Hail'd, with exulting heart, the liberty of 


va 


ome is thy day of wo v4 
Batavia whose niga yt many a Land 
as spread for rst t ot Band 
Appall’d the t Foe. dome 


‘Fheir armour Faith, resistless as the sway 
Of Ocean roused by storms, they rush’d 
their fateful way. 








POETRY. 


City of equal Laws! 
City of Science, and of Lore divine ! 
Who will not mourn, that Bulwarks such as 
thine 
No more the spoiler awes ? 
Nameless among the Nations! who shall 
trace 
Where Calvin’s wisdom rear’d his chosen 
holy place ? 


Thy Vales, thy Mountains wild, 
Helvetia! Freedom roam’d with jocund 
heart, 
And little thought she from the Scenes to 


art, 
where she so long had smil’d. 
Ah! rush’d the Foe—thy Sons, thy Daugh- 
ters pour ; 
Heroic deeds are done ;—but Freedom 
smiles no more. 


Why could not Pity spare, 

Wide grasping Gaul ! the Scenes by love en- 
dear’d ? 

Could’st thou detest the generous toils that 
rear’d 

All that was lovely there ? 

Even round the dread Voleano smile the 
Vales ; 

Around thee, ruthless Gaul! wide-wasted 
Nature wails. 


Is Hope forever fled ? 

Shall Freedom never to her haunts return ? 

Nations! by all your wrongs indignant burn, 

For you your Sires have bled. 

“ Strong in the Lord,” like them, undaunted 
rise, 

No longer pour your souls in unavailing 
sighs. 


On hearing, when confined by indisposition 
the bell ring for Public Worship.” 


Tuo’ not to me these solemn tones repeat 
The oft-loved warning to the Holy. Place, 
My heart will joy, while others happier 
é meet, 
Mingling their wishes at the Throne of 
Grace 
In lowliness of soul. On my-fixed eag, 
Loud as “ the voice of many waters,” roll 
The halleluiahs. ©! propitious hear, 
ate olan and each earthly wish con- 
rol, . 
Which Sin, insidious to betray, inspires 
Even in thy hallowed Courts. 0! put to 
shame 
Her impious counsels, and her dark desires ; 
For where Thy Chosen gather in Thy 
name, 
Hast _ not promis'd, Lord! to meet them 


re 
“And make them. joyful in Thy House of 


Prayer :” 
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Parliamentary investigation on pestilence— 
From information iaicly communicated 
in a letter from Sir James M:Gregor, 
M. D. the President of tlie Army Medi- 
cal Board of Great Britain, addressed 
to Dr. Francis, of the University of 
New-York, it appears that the Parlia- 
mentary investigation concerning the 
nature of the plague, late so extensively 
prevalent, and so mortally destructive, 
has been completed, and that an elabo- 
rate report on the subject by the House 
of Commons will shortly be made pub- 
lic. The mass of testimony seems to be 
powerfully in favor of the specific cha- 
racter and contagious nature of the dis- 
ease, and thus to give additional confir- 
mation to the previous histories of the 
plague published by Sir Robert Wilson, 
M. Desgennets, late of the army of 
the East, and of many other eminent au- 
thorities. During the discussions in par- 
liament, much freedom was used with 
the statements of Dr. M‘Lean, whose 
singular researches on the plague of the 
Levant not long ago were published in 
London. 


The following simple method of res- 
cuing drowning persons from a watery 
grave, is contained in a Jong article on 
that subject, in a late Liverpool paper, 
and is deserving of attention. The wri- 
ter says, 

“If any one estimate inventions in the 
inverse ratio of their simplicity, they will 
smile to hear that the lfe-preserver 
which I have so highly extolled, is no 
more than a hat and a pocket-handker- 
chief; (a large silk handkerchief is the 
best for the occasion ;) so that every man 
has, at all times about his person, an ap- 
paratus which may be the means of sa- 
ving the life of his fellow-creatures. 

“With these simple means, any man 
who can swim may safely venture into 
the water, with the certainty of rescuing 
adrowning person. All the preparation, 
which need not occupy ten seconds, is 
this :—-Spread the handkerchief out on 
the ground, and place the hat upon it in 
the centre, with the crown upwards, 
in the ordinary position of wearing ; then 
gather up the four corners of the hand- 
erchief over the crown of the hat, giv- 
g¢ it a few twists, for the greater con- 
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venience of grasping with the hand& 
The hat must then be inverted, (the 
crown downwards.) In this position, it 
is confidently asserted, any person may 
safely enter the water; as the cavity of 
the hat contains a much greater quantity 
of air than is requisite to sustain any 
man. I found that the hat with which I 
tried the experiment, would almost sup- 
port me and another person clinging to 
me; neither of us making the least ef- 
fort to float by any motion of the hands 
and feet. The mode I should adopt, 
however, in using the life-preserver, 
would be, to give up the handkerchief to 
the person whose life was in danger, and 
immediately disengage myself from him. 
He would soon discover that he was 
buoyed up, and would recover his pre- 
sence of mind; but, whether he did it or 
not, it would be of little consequence, as 
long as he retained his grasp of the hand- 
kerchief. Whilst he was thus supported, 
nothing could be more easy than to push 
him to the shore with one hand, swim- 
ming with the other.’’ 


Protestant Museum of celebrated Re- 
Sormers.—The Protestants of France 
have not only ventured, within a few 
years past, to institute new works ex- 
plaining and vindicating their sentiments, 
but they have very recently taken astep 
that formerly would have been deemed 
the height of presumption. They pro- 
pose to publish a collection, entitled 
Musee des Prostestans celebres, &.— 
Museum of celebrated Protestants who 
have appeared from the commencement 
of the Reformation to the present day. 
The work will consist of lithographic 
portraits of the earliest Reformers, and 
others of the same faith, distinguished by 
their rank, their talents, or their suffer- 
ings, with short memoirs of their lives. 
It is proposed to extend this collection to 
about one hundred and fifty portraits. 
It will be published at the Protestant 
Library in the Place du Louvre. 


Difference in the Value of Money. 


About the year 900, King Alfred left 
to each of his daughters 100/. in money. 


In 1221, Joan, eldest daughter to King 





John, upon her marriage with AJexan- 
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der, King of Scotland, had a dowry of 
10001. per annum. 


In 1278, Edward the First gave with 
his daughter Joan, contracted to the son 
of the King of the Romans 10,000 marks 
sterling, but this to be restored in case 
the Prince died before her. 


In 1314, Elizabeth, consort of Robert 
Bruce, King of Scotland, being impri- 
soned in England, was allowed for her- 
self and family 20s. a week. 


In 1350, Joan of Oxford, nurse to the 
Black Prince, bad a pension of 10/. per 
annum, and Maud Plumpten, a rocker, 
had ten marks. 


The pensions allowed by the King to 
the Cardinals, and great officers of the 
Pope, who were in a manner retained 
by the Court of England, were, at the 
most, 50 marks a year. 


In 1351, workmen were to take their 


wages in wheat, at the rate of 10d. a. 


busbel; a master-carpenter, mason, or 
tiler, was allowed by the day 3d. their 
journeymen 2d. and their servants or 
boys, three-halfpence. 


In 1402, the salary of a Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench was 401. 
per annum. 


In 1408, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pieas had fifty-five marks per 
annum. 


In 1545, the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench had an addition of 30l. to 
his salary; and each Justice of the same 
Bench, and Common Pleas, 201. 


In Henry the Seventh’s time, which in 
order ought to have been mentioned be- 
fore, an Admiral, if a Knight, had, while 
at sea, 4s. per day; if a Baron, 6s. 8d. 
and if an Earl, 13s. 4d. 


Humboldt, on the Increase of Sound 
during the Night—It has been remark- 
ed, even by,{he ancients, that the inten- 
sity of sound is greatly increased during 
the night. Humboldt was particularly 


- gtruck with this fact, when he heard the 


noise of the great cataracts of the Ori- 
noco in the plain which surrounds the 
Mission of the Apures. This noise is 


three times greater in the night than in 


the day. Some writers have ascribed 
this to the cessation of the humming of 
insects, the singing of birds, and the ac- 
tion of the wind upon the leaves of trees; 
but this cannot be the cause of it at the 








Orinoco, where the humming of the in. 
sects is much greater in the night than 
in the day, and where the breeze is 
never felt till after sunset. Humboldt, 
therefore, ascribes it to the presence of 


| the sun, which acts on the propagation 


and intensity of sound, by opposing them 
with currents of air of different density, 
and partial undulations of the atmos. 
phere, caused by the unequal heating c 
different parts of the ground. 


M. Ré, Professor of the Materia Me. 
dica at the Veterinary School of Turin, 
has discovered in a common plant a real 
succedaneum for Peruvian bark. This 
plant is foundin Piedmont, and principal. 
ly in marshy places, as if Providence had 
intended to place the remedy by the side 
ofthe evil. It is the Lycopus Europeu; 
of Linnzus, and called by the peasants of 
Piedmont the Herb of China.. The tri 
als and experience of M. Ré give eve 
confidence in its efficacy. 


Excavations at Pompeii.—In the pro 
secution of the excavations at Pompeii 
several buildings have lately been lait 
open in the fine street leading to thar 
temples of Isis and Hercules, and to the 
theatre. In one house, which is supposed 
to have belonged to a man of letters 
some surgical instruments of excellen 
workmanship were found, and sever: 
paintings of fruit and animals, very we 
executed. 


Ancient Latin MSS.—Baron Nie 
buhr, Prussian Ambassador to the Hol 
See, has again discovered and published 
several ancient MSS. hitherto unknown 
They are chiefly fragments of Cicero’ 
Orations pro M. Fontei, and pro C. Raft 
birio; a fragment of the 9ist book 
Livy; two works of Seneca, &c. Baro 
Niebuhr has dedicatad this edition to th 


| Pope, by whose favour he was enable 


to discover these literary treasures in th 
library of the Vatican. 


Professor Afzelius, of Upsal, is abo 
to publish Memoirs of the celebrate 
Lionzus, written by himself, the man 
script of which was some time ago four 
in the University of Upsal. The wo 
will, we hear, be translated into Frenci 
German, and English. Lord Strangfo 
has undertaken the English translatic 

Olive Gil.—In the Paris Constitutio! 
nel of the Ist of August, an account 
given of the following important disc 
very. If it is not overrated, it must | 
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of considerable interest to our country- 
men of the south. 

“Since the fatal winter of 1789, the 
inhabitants of Provence had insensibly 
replaced in their fields the olive trees 
which perished at that time. Several 
years of a moderate temperature had 
crowned their efforts with success, and 
majestic trees covered again their plains 
and valleys. After the vine, the olive 
forms the principal wealth of the depart- 


|ments of the Var, the Lower Alps, the 
.@ Bouche du Rhone and Vaucluse. 


Seve- 
ral cantons and even whole circles con- 
tained nothing but olive plants. The 


ism proprietor as well as the cultivator foun- 
-Bded annually all their hopes upon this 


ruit. Want and misery were always 


idemthe result of a deficient harvest, but then 


the hope of a succeeding one remained. 


pNow they are indefinitively deprived of 
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his. A-winter more cruel than that of 
1789 has completely ruined them. It 
seems as if an angry volcano had passed 
over this soil which was formerly shaded 
by vigorous and evergreen trees, and if 
by chance the desolate proprietor sees 
some feeble sprouts ornamented with a 
ew leaves, it serves but to make him 
eel more deeply the enormity and reali- 
y of his loss. Thirty years of new and 
onstant efforts will be scarcely sufficient 
» repair it. 
While: we deplore the loss of our olive 
ees, and while we are threatened with 
he want of oil, or that we shall be 
pbliged to pay very dear for it, Provi- 
lence has disclosed to Messrs, Wallard 
nd Bailly, of Lille, a secret of great 
mportance at the present time. Those 
rentlemen have discovered that the seed 
the American cotton tree contams 
uch oil, the extraction ef which is as 
imple as that of the oil of colza. After 
epveral experiments, they have obtained 
litres of oil from 15 kilograms of the 
ain. The evil which we have suffered 
om the cold winter, could not better 
e made up to us. It now remains to 
emistry to teach us if the oil of cot- 
m contains no injurious qualities, and 
this new liquid can take the place, in 
ar manufactures at least, of the olive 
” : 


Fruit.—The Poughkeepsie Herald 
ates, that Mr. Joseph Waddle, of the 

nof Washington, Dutchess county, 
lat the New-York market, during 
= Jast summer, the produce of ten ap- 
é trees for the almost incredible sum 
VOL. II. 
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of three hundred and sixty dollars—they 

were of a species called Summer Rus- 

sets; the quantity fifty barrels, These | 
apples grew on ten trees, which alto- 

gether occupy less than one quarter of 

an acre of ground. 


At a recent inquest on the body of a 
child burnt to death, the following was 
stated to be an effectual mode of prevent- 
ing such dreadful accidents :— After the 
clothes are washed, rinse them in a pan 
of clear water, in which allum has been 
dissolved ; the quantity to be just what 
will give the water an acid taste; then 
dry and make up the clothes in the usual 
manner. This will make them look 
clearer, and prevent them from taking 
fire, at least from fanning into a blaze ; 
they will burn slowly, like woollen. 


Sailing Carriage.—A carriage with 
sails has recently been exhibited in the 
Garden Marbeuf, at Paris; the model 
having been previously subinitted to the 
inspection of the king by Mesdames De- 
ring and Zettely. It appears that this 
carriage is of English construction ; the 
object of the inventor is to substitute sails 
for horses. The mechanism is simple 
and ingenious. A helm fixed at the hind 
part of the carriage serves to guide it; 
and by the aid of sails fastened on masts, 
it receives the force necessary for im- 
pelling it forward. It is said, that in fa- 
vourable weather, a carriage construct- 
ed on this plan is capable of travelling 
thirty miles an hour. 

The original idea of this machine is by 
no means new. About the year 1774, 
the Count de Gribeauval, an officer of 
artillery in the French service, exhibit- 
ed the model of a mechanical carriage, 
which was set in motion without the help 
of horses. In Russia and Sweden, when 
a boat is surprised by frost in a river or 
lake, it is placed on skuits, and continues 
to advance by means of its sails. Such 
is probably the origin of the new inven- 
tion. 


Egypt—Progress of Literature and 
Civilization.—The Pacha of Egypt has 
sent several youths to Milan to study 
the sciences and the aris of Emrope, un- 
der the direction of Sig. Morosi. These 
young Egyptians are charged with the 
duty of translating the Gazette of Milan 
into Arabic. By this means the pacha 
will have the news of Burope, as well 
political as literary, &c. transmitted to 
him, with all speed and convenience: if 
50 ; 





































































































































































’ years by scientific persons, there seems 


he would also reprint this intelligence 
at Cairo for the information of the Egyp- 
ian people, there is no saying how soon 

ypt might regain its former emt- 
nence for letters, arts, and liberal stu- 
dies, as well as for commerce, wealth, 


and abundance. 


Jameson’s Marine Thermometer.— 
From many experiments made of late 


every reason to believe that the thermo- 
meter is an instrument of far greater im- 
portance to navigators than it has been 
generally thought. 

The late celebrated Dr. Franklin was 
the first person who noticed the great 
difference between the temperature of 
the water on the North American coast, 
in and out of soundings, and suggested 
the use of a thermometer as an indicator 
of an approach to that dangerous shore, 
as it had been uniformly found that the 
nearer any vessel approximated the shore 
the colder the temperature of the water 
became. 

Afterwards Col. Jonathan Williams, 
of Philadelphia, endeavoured, with some 


success, to call the attention of seafaring | 


men to the importance of the thermo- 
meter as a nautical instrument; and 
satisfactorily succeeded in showing, that 
no vessel on board of which a thermome- 
ter is, can possibly be cast away on the 
coasts of the United States, without at 
least a sufficient warning of the approach 
to danger, to allow of its being avoided, 
unless the ship should be so entirely dis- 
abled as to be totally unmanageable. 


The statements of Dr. Franklin and 
Colonel Williams applied only to the 
coasts of North America; and hence it 
came to be generally supposed that the 
increased heat of the sea, when out of 
soundings, was caused by the Gulf 
Stream current, which, issuing from the 
Gulf of Mexico, sweeps to the northward 
along the coasts of the United States: 
it has.of late, however, been established, 
that the decreasing temperature of the 
water, as any vessel approaches the 
coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Barbary, 
is sufficient to give warning to any atten- 
tive navigator of his approach to these 
coasts ; and it seems probable, from the 
experiments of Mr. Davy, (brother to 
the celebrated Sir Humphrey,) that the 
thermometer will be found to point out, 
not only the proximity of land, but also 
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A person whose experience had shown 
him, that in quitting the American coasts 
there was an increase of tweive deg. of 
Fahrenheit’s scale in the temperature of 
the sea'in a few hours, run from the 
mouth of the Delaware, found also, on 
approaching the coast of Portugal, that 
the mercury in the tube of the thermo- 
meter sunk from 69 degrees, at which it 
stood in the open sea, to 60 and an half 
degrees, when his ship was about three 
or four miles from Cape St. Vincent: 
and subsequently, that in _ beating 
through the Straits of Gibralter with a 
contrary wind, the mercury in the ther- 
mometer rose and fell in proportion to 
the distance he was from the Spanish or 
African shores, ranging from 68 degrees, 
at which it stood in the middle of the 
Strait, to 61 deg. which was the lowest 
to which it sunk on the African side; 
and on the Spanish shore it never fell 
lower than 64 degrees; which is easily 
accounted for, as the ship was never so 
near that shore, it being considered ad- 
visable to keep at a distance from the 
shoals, &c. near Tariffa. 

The person already mentioned, having 
discovered many objections to the mode 
of using the thermometer recommended 
by Colonel Williams, and having had 
several thermometers broken, applied to 
different mechanics in various places to 
construct a marine thermometer case for 
him, which would protect the instrument, 
and facilitate its use, but unsuccessfully, 
until he some time since applied to 
Messrs. Gardner and Jameson, mathe- 
matical instrument makers in Glasgow. 
Mr. Jameson, of that firm, invented and 
made a case, which not only prevents 
the thermometer enclosed in it from 
being injured, but admits and retains 
water from any depth which may be de- 
sired ; so that the results obtained by the 
experiments made with it are exempted 
from any chance of being influenced by 
the solar rays in summer weather or 
warm latitudes, or by the chill of the air 
in winter or cold climates, as by an in- 
genious contrivance the bulb of the ther- 
mometer is kept immersed in a column 
of water admitted and retained by the 
case, from the greatest depth to which it 

has been sunk. 

Mr. Purdy, the hydrographer of Lon- 
don, has expressed his opinion of Mr. 
Jameson’s invention in very flattering 
terms, as have also many highly respec- 








that, of extensive banks, &c. in all places. 


table scientific and nautical men. 
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Nitrate of Silver—M. Brandenbourg 
has pointed out an economical method 
of separating silver from copper, or of 
making pure nitrate of silver from an al- 
loy of silver and copper, which is an ob- 
ject of considerable importance to prac- 
tical chemists. His method is as fol- 
lows : 

He dissolves the alloy of silver and 
copper in nitric acid, and evaporates the 
liquid to dryness in a glass vessel. The 
salt is then put into an iron spoon, and 
exposed to a moderate heat, keeping the 
salt in a state of fusion till all ebullition 
isat anend. It is then poured upon an 
oiled slab. If the liquid, which ought to 
have been at first transparent and colour- 
less, does not acquire the least tint of 
blue, we may conclude that it contains 
0 copper. 


New Electrical Battery--Dr. Dana, 
of Harvard University in America, has 
constructed an electrical battery of 
plates, extremely portable and compact, 
and from his experiments, appearing to 
be very powerful. It consists of alter- 
nate plates of flat glass and tin foil, the 
glass plates being on all sides two inches 
larger than those of foil. The alternate 
plates of tin foil are connected together, 
that is, the Ist, 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. on one 
side, and the other series, or 2d, 4th, 6th, 
8th, &c. on the other side, slips of tin 
foil extending from the sheet to the edge 
of the glass plates for that purpose. 
These connexions unite together all the 
surfaces, which, when the battery is 
charged, take by induction the same 
state. A battery constructed in this 
way contains, in the bulk of a 4to vo- 
lume, a very powerful instrument, and 
when made of plate glass, it is extremely 
easy, by varnishing the edges, to keep 
the whole of the inner surfaces from the 
air, and to retain it in a constant state 
of dry insulation. 


Chemical Analysis of Wheat.—D. 
Taddei having undertaken researches in 
fermentation, and particularly in that 
of grain and pulse, in various cases, has 
ascertained that the gluten of wheat is 
composed of two substances perfectly 
distinct from each other, one of which he 
has named gloiodina, and the other zimo- 
ma. The first of these gives to gluten 
its elasticity ; and the second is the cause 
of the fermentation which takes place in 
the mixtures of gluten with other vegeta- 
ble substances. D, Taddei had occa- 











sion to mix various gums, gum resins, 
and resins, with the different kinds of 
flour. Amongst the mixtures, it was 
found, that that of the powder of the re- 
sin of guaiacum with wheat flour, be- 
came of a very fine blue, as soon as it 
was well kneaded with water, in contact 
with the air.. Various colours were pro- 
duced with the flour of other kinds of 
grain; and it appeared that the shade of 
blue colour, produced by the various 
mixtures, corresponded to the quantity 
of zimoma contained in them. 

The powder of guaiacum is, therefore, 
a re-agent, capable of discovering the 
alteration which flour may have under. 
gone by fermentation in magazines, 
ships, &c. and also of ascertaining if it 
be mixed with the flour of other sceds 
deficient in gluten. It will also test the 
purity of starch. The flour of grain is 
consequently, too, a test of the purity of 
the resin guaiacum, which in commerce 
: almost always adulterated and falsi- 

ed. 


Effect of the Sun’s Rays on Magnet- 
ism.—Colonel Gibbs, in a letter to the 
editor of the American Journal of Sci- 
ences, relative to the influence of light 
on magnetism and magnets, says, “ that 
having kept his magnet in the dark, and 
lying down for a long time, he determined 
its power; he then exposed it to the 
sun’s rays, lying down and remote from 
the iron support. In forty minutes it 
gained 12 oz. in power, and in five hours 
2 0z. more.” It is not said how much 
the magnet would carry, nor if the place 
where it lay when covered up, and when 
exposed to the sun, were the same. 


Diseases of the Ear.—Ata late Meet- 
ing of the Governors of the Royal Dis- 
pensary for the Relief of the Poor afflict- 
ed with Diseases of the Ear, it appeared 
that upwards of 2150 patients had been 
admitted since its establishment in 1816, 
the greater number of whom have been 
cured or relieved, and thereby rendered 
capable of following their various em- 
ployments, to which, before, many were 
incompetent. Too much praise cannot 
be given to Mr. Curtis, the surgeon of 
the Institution, for his attention to the 
patients under his care at that useful 
Charity. ? 


Amber.—Dr. Brewster maintains, 
from a multitude of examinations, that 
amber is al indurated vegetable juice. 
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French Agriculture.—The Moniteur |! 
contains a very long report by Decaze, 
which is published, as having been ap- 
proved by the king, on the state of agri- 
culturein France. It appears from this 
document that the fostering care of the 
government is steadily, and, in most in- 
stances, successfully, exercised in pro- 
moting every branch of cultivation a- 
dapted to the French soil and climate. 
One branch, that of the culture of the 
beet root, which it was supposed would 
have languished on the restoration of the 
sugar colonies, is stated to be gradually 
but firmly extending itself, and its encou- 
ragement is recommended to the govern- 
ment, among other considerations, on the 
special ground on which it was original- 
ly introduced, that of rendering France 
independent of foreign supplies of sugar 
in a period of war. 
those who manu‘acture into sugar beet 


root, raised on their own farms, realize a |. 


profit of 25 per cent.; and on. the suppo- 
sition that a quantity were raised ade- 
quate to supply the total consumption of 
sugar in France, it is said that the refuse 
of the beet root would of itself suffice to 
fatten for the market annually 120,000 
head of cattle. 


Population of Paris.—The Report of 
the French Academy of Sciences, on its 
transactions during the year 1819, con- 
tains the following statement .—The po- 
pulation of Paris amounts to 714,000; 
the number of non-domiciliated, or casu- 
al inbabitants, is 34,000; the mean num- 
ber of anoual births, 21,000; the pro- 
portion of boys to girls, in the births, as 
25 to 24; the number of households, 
225,000. '70,000 oxen are annually con- 
sumed in that capital; 9000 cows; 
78,000 calves; 84,000 sheep; 72,000 
hogs ; 74 millions of eggs; 900,000 pi- 
geons ; 1,200,000 chickens. 


Salt.—The annual quantity of salt 
raised from the bowels of the earth in 
Europe, by salt mines and salt springs, 
is calculated at between 25 and 30 mil- 
lions of ewt. 

Literary Instruction for the Blind,— 
An ingenious mechanical invention has 
lately been completed, which opens a 
new and inexhaustible source of infor- 
mation ta those who are afflicted by the 
privation of sight, It is called a Du- 
plex ph, and enables the blind 
‘to ree and communicate ideas by 





It is affirmed, that |: 


| form, and of times and ages past. Sig. 
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ed to the sense of feeling. Thus has 



























7 y } 
science discovered a new road to minds Pre : 
from which she has hitherto been almost he ex; 
excluded. The apparatus is compact wy a 6 
and portable, and the system so simple [Bicon ; 
and intelligible, that it may be acquired Boot 
by the blind in a very. short space of , ; 
lime, and its application is instantly com- ret 
prehended by others. rae 

The inventor is Mr. J. Purkis, brother [R’: ‘ 
of a well known musical character, who [8 ; 
by the aid of a skilful oculist, obtained RY. 
the blessings of sight at the age of thirty, ° ye 
after having been blind from the time of th 
his birth, i 
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Italy—Character of a people by their Beja 

_ amusements.—The history of public spec- fRaine 

| tacles is not only curious in itself, but ng the 

_ the subject assumes an importance not ER a de: 
commonly annexed to it, when consi- Be sta 

| dered as a means of elucidating, perhaps JB « 4 
of determining the character of a people, B>iyp 

| which character it has contributed to Biot of 
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Gulielmo Manzi has taken this view of 
it in ** A Discourse on the Spectacles, the 
Festivals, and Pomps of the Italians in 
the Fourth Century, with Notes and Il- 
lustrations.”” Rome, 1818. It must be 
acknowledged, that the bloody and sa- 
vage exhibitions which formed the amuse- 
ments of the ancient Romans, the mur- 
derous combats of gladiators by hundreds 
and thousands, of women as well as men, 
the contests of wild animals with each 
other, in numerous successions, and of 
men condemned to death with wild ani- 
mals, indelibly stamp the character of 
barbarity and cruelty on that haughty 
and domiveering people, a people de- 
lighting in blood: while the studiously 
licentious displays of later nations in 
their public spectacles affix to them and 
their times a character of degeneracy 
that marks a perversion of feeling and 
principles not less barbarous, though ina 
different form, and more than equally 



















fatal to the best interests of society, be- 
cause more generally diffused, and more 
familiar throughout every rank of life. 


Sight Preservers.~A gentleman has 
invented a machine to take the glare 
off white paper or needlework, and 
which cools and softens the rays of light 
issuing from a lampor candle. It sheds 
a delicate tinge of green upon paper, or 
any other substance placed within its in- 
fluence, and renders print, however 





means of letters, upon a principle adapt- 





small, quite distinct by candle light. 














United States Bank Stock, which has 







3 en considerably depressed ever since 
t he exposition of the affairs of the bank, 
t [yacommittee of Congress, has at length 
e isen above its par value. 

: Boots without seams.—A patent has 
) 


ately been obtained for the manufacture 
f boots without seams. For this pur- 
ose, the patentee proposes, that the 
high of the beast should be flayed with- 
ut cutting open, and afterwards dressed 
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Second Class.—1. Charles Burdine, of 
Georgia ; 2, Charles Dimmack, of Mas- 
sachusetts; 3. Wm. Wells, of Indiana; 
4. Edward H. Courtnay, of Maryland ; 
5. John C. Holland, of South-Carolina. 
Third Class.—1. George Dutton, of 
Connecticut; 2. Nicholas P. Trist of 
Louisiana ; 3. Thomas R. Ingalls, of 
New-York; 4. John H. Latrobe, of Ma- 
ryland; 5. Wm. Wall, of Ohio. 

Fourth Class. —1. Wm. T. Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; 2. Alfred 
Mordecai, of .Virginia; 3. Frederick L. 
Guion, of Mississippi; A, Reuben Holmes, 


of Connecticut ; 5. John M‘Cartney, of 
Peonsylvania. 


Annual expenses of government in the 
state of Connecticut : 





For Salaries, - - - - - § 9.600 
Debentures of General Assem- 
bly, &c, oe. aes 17,400 
Contingent Expenses, - - - 6,300 
Judicial Expenses, - - - - 142,440 
Support of State Paupers, - - 8,000 
New-Gate Prison, - - = = $8,000 
Quarter-Master-General’s de- 680 
partment, - - - 
$62,420 


The Jesuits have purchased at Sabina, 
in Italy, in the neighbourhood of Monte 
Leone, a considerable estate for the sum 
of 36,000 piastres. It is to serve as a 
receptacle for those members of the or- 
der who have been banished from Rus- 
sia, or who arrive from Spain, and who 
intend to settle in the Roman States. 


For three or four years past, Hemp and 
Canary seed have sold, on an average, 
at 5 and 6 dollars per bushel in this city ; 
and within the last twelve months, the 
last mentioned seed (Canary) has been 
sold as high as twelve dollars per bushel. 
The above seeds are as easily raised in 
this country as wheat—why then should 
we depend on Europe for our supply, 
while wheat is selling for seventy-five 
ceuts per bushel ?—W. Y. Ev. Post. 


There is about to be commenced in 

the city of Washington, the building of 

two churches, the one Presbyterian, the 

other Catholic ; adjoining the city, a Bap- 

tist Theological Seminary is about to be 
built. 


It is stated in an English paper, that 
the total number of ships employed in 
the king’s North American colonies, 
during the last year, exclusive of New- 

















od Bhod curried upon blocks. The boot top, 
Y> [pon the same principle, is to be made 
of the shoulder, prepared in like manner. 
Arms of the State of Maine.—The le- 
iy [islature of our robust eastern sister, 
C- Maine, have been busily at work organiz- 
ut Eng the new government, The following 
10t Hs adescription of the Seal and Arms of 
Si- Phe state, adopted lately : 
ps “A Suisup argent, charged witha 
le, BPive TREE; a Moose Deer, at the 
to fot of it, recumbent. Supporters; on 
ig. Bexter side, an HuspanpMAn, resting 
- of Bn ascythe; onsinister side, a Seaman, 
the Besting on an anchor.—In the fore 
sin round, representing land and sea, and 
Il- oder the Shield, the name of the state, 
tbe Bh large Reman capitals, to wit:— 
Sa- BIAINE. The whole surrounded by a 
use- Brest, the Norra Star. The motto, in 
nur- @ label interposed between the Shield 
reds find Crest in small Roman capitals, viz : 
nen, # Diaiao”—T guide, or I direct. 
2ach & A committee of the House of Represen- 
id of Batives, on the subject of salaries of the 
ani- fovernor and other state officers, report- 
er Of Ti, and recommended fixing that of the 
ghty Bovernorat 1500 dollars ; attorney gene- 
) de- Blat 1000; adjutant general, secreta- 
ously Bes of the treasury and state, 900 each ; 
ns 1 Bhe chief justice, 1800, and associate 
and Bistices, 1500 each. 
eracy & The legislature of Maine have chosen 
zy and Bohn Holmes and John Chandler, Sena- 
hina brs in Congress from that state. 
ey West-Point.—At the late examination 
fi va the Military Academy, at West-Point, 
. life Be following young gentlemen were se- 
ted, on account of their talents and 
in has Hcquirements, as worthy to have their 
glare James inserted, agreeable to the regula- 
, and fons of the academy, in the Army Re- 
f light Mister of the United States. 
_ sheds § First Class.—1. Stephen Tuttle, of 
er, or Mew-Jersey ; 2- Andrew Donaldson, of 
its in- Hemnessee; 3. Thomas E. Sudler, of 
wever Maryland; 4. Wm. H. Bell, of North- 
st. arolina ; 5. W. C. De Hart, of N. York. 








foundland, was upwards of 1600. 








Religious Mission.—The Rev. John 
Emory has been appointed by the Gene- 
ral Methodist Conference in the United 
States, a Delegate to the Methodist Con- 


ference in England. 


The Rev. Dr. Milnor, of this city, was 
lately elected Secretary for foreign 
Correspondence of the American Bible 
Society, in the place of the Rev. Dr. Ma- 
son, resigned: and the Rev. S. S. Wood- 
hull, of Brooklyn, was elected Secretary 
for Domestic Correspondence of the 
same institutioa, in the place of the Rev. 
Dr. Milnor, chosen Foreign Secretary. 


The new Presbyterian Church at 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, was dedi- 
cated 23d July, when a very appropriate 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Van Pelt. 

The church is a handsome building, 
erected under the patronage of the Vice 
President of the United States, and is 
designed to accommodate persons de- 
tained at the quarantine station, as well 
as the inhabitants of the vicinity. 


It is proof of the rapid increase of pop- 
ulation and wealth of the transmontane 
states, that a type foundry has been es- 
tablished at Cincinnati—There was 
previously one in operation at Pittsburg. 
It is believed the first successful attempt 
to establish a type-foundry in America 
was made less than thirty years ago. 


By the official returns from the May- 
or’s office, it appears, that from Decem- 
ber 1818, to December 1819, 35,560 

assengers arrived at the port of New- 
York. Of this number, 16,628 were A- 
mericans, and 18,932 foreigners. Among 
the latter were 7629 English, and 6067 
Irish. 


The city council at Washington have 
resolved to erect a City Hall by contract, 
to cost about 100,000 dollars. —Col. 


Andover Literary and Theological Institu- 
tion, was established in 1808 ; the buildin gs 
stand on high ground, and command the 
adjacent country to a great distance. The 
Institution is very wealthy. Its patrons have 
been numerous and liberal. Some have 

nted to it more than § 100,000. Mr. 

ARTLETT, in particular, by whose generosi- 
ty the Chapel, an elegant piece of architec- 
ture, was erected, has contributed already 
nearly § 200,000, and it is expected that dur- 
ing the following summer, he will build 
another edifice for the accommodation of 
the students ; cost, perhaps $ 20,000. Not- 
withstanding the immense resources of this 
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Seminary, they are sometimes nearly » 
hausted, so great is the number (probel 
nine tenths) supported by its lands. No , 
nomination is excluded a share in its lily 
ality. Tuition is free to all, and a pers 
might live the whole year round at § 2 
per week without any inconvenience. 
Graduates only are received as me 
bers ; this is the general rule, but there 
now several exceptions. A good knowled, 
of Latin and Greek anda general acquailiyjdj 
tance with English literature, would be sat 
factory qualifications, where circumstan 
might render greater acquisitions impossil 
The course of studies is very interesting 
we will mention it for one week. Mond 
and Thursday, lesson in Hebrew. Tuesdi 
and Friday, Evegesis in New Testame 
Wednesday, Public Lecture, by one of ti 
Professors. Saturday, a recitation, or le 
ture, as it is called, before Dr. Woods, ¢ 
subjects connected with his departmes 
The others are before Mr. Stuart. On Mo 
day and Wednesday, after the lecture, a 
public exercises in Speaking original Piece 
six each time, proceeding alphabetical) It x 
through the three classes. ‘These are {! 
pas duties of the Junior Class. Tyguent 
liddle Class attend on Dr. Woods. Senid§pon 
on Doctors Porter and Murdoek. Tiiver , 
Prayers are regularly attended morning ar 6 
evening in the Chapel. In the morning om'8° 
of the Seniors officiates. In the evenin: 
the Professors, each a week in rotation. (Broble 
the Sabbath the Professors read the exercis iagra 
during the day ; in the evening, one of ti 
Sen. Class. Besides these duties, there .a Qu. 
numerous Societies among the Students.” equi! 


Alleghany College.—The Board of Tree tt 
tees of Alleghany College, held a meetiget A 
at Meadville, Penn. on t he 8th ult. at whither | 
resolves were passed, acknowledging th 
receipt of the valuable collection of book 
bequeathed, by their learned and no 
spirited associate, the late Rev. Wm. Bex 
Ley, D. D. Also, the donation of 422 vol 
umes of books on miscellaneous literaturg™, eirt 
presented by Isaiah ‘Thomas, Esq. L. L. D 
of Worcester, Ms. to Alleghany College 
together with a pair of artificial globes, | 
whole valued at 747 dollars. A commit 
tee presented a Report, with a plan of th 
first public building of the College, whici 
by a former resolve, is to be na BentLt 
hacantee length of which is 120 feet, i 
cluding two wings, each of which is >y / 
feet. The central part, to project six fed 
from the wings, is three stories in heighi 
with a cupola, &c. The report was unaigg Thi 
mously adopted. un oF 

The ceremony of laying the corner stor But 
of Benttey Hatt; was to take place om. ~ 
Wednesday the 5th inst. (the day of the Anggrine ¢ 
niversary Commencement of Alleghanihat w 
College) with masonic, academic, and milf 9 ¢; 
tary honours. 
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arly 4 MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

ro Dal 

ye ; QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

—L pers : 

{$298 Qu. 4. Answered by Geometricus.—Draw any horizontal line at pleasure ; 
e. ill ity; at its extremities erect perpendiculars, (a and b,) representing the 
Sp vo bamboos, from the roots to the summits of which strings are mutually 


»wledgmtretched. From the intersection of the strings let fall a perpendicular, (z,) 
.cquaiglividing the line y into two segments, one lying between a and zx, the other 












em etween 6 and x. Find the values of these segments by similar triangles. 
rossil) ; zy zy xy 
resting he first will be —; the second — ; and their sum must be y, or — + 
Mond b a 

Fuesd 

tame 4 ab . , baie ; 
» of ie = y, or ax + bx=ab, orc= that is, universally, divide their 
> or led a + b 


ods, Broduct by their sum, for the altitude of the intersection, which, in the pre- 

oss 15 X 10 

ure, agent Case, is 

| Piece 15 + 10 

pg It may be remarked in the above solution, that y disappears, and, conse- 

<. Tyguently, that the height of the point of intersection does not at all depend 
Seni™@pon the distance of the bamboos, but remains constantly the same, at what- 

k. Ti§ver distance you place them. In this circumstance itis that the beauty and 

‘ine ompgenuity of the Hindoo question consists. 

seania Mr. William Forrest, of this city, sent a neat geometrical selution to this 

ion. (roblem, but it came to hand so late as not to leave us time to procure a 

xercisi@iagram, 

dove "Bl Qu. 5. Answered by Mr. D. Embury.—If it be a rectilineal fence that is 

| equired, then by Simpson’s Geom. Max. and Min. Theor. 7, it appears, that 

he triangle cut off m st be isosceles. Put x for one of its equal sides, and 








= 6. 















ents.” 













em st A represent the angle subtended by the fence ; then will either of the 
at whither angles be 90°—4 A, and its sine will be equal to cos. } A. The length 
sing th x sin. A. 

, am fthe fence will be expressed by —— (the sides being as the sines of 






u. Be cos. 1 A. 


422 vol 
“ar heir opposite angles) and the area by } 2’ sin. A. =a’, or r= a 4/ 
Collegs 
bes, t 
commil 
n of th 
, which 






2 








sin. A. 






1 x sin. A sin.? A 
2a f————._ And 7 
2 sin. A cos. 4A 2 sin. A cos.21A 






—— ——— oa —_— 


























SENTLI : ; 

feet, i sin. A 2sin.2 Acos, iA 

sh is cae * nits ans. 1 

iy tole ws 2a of 7 2a ,/tang. A 

; bheictt 2cos.?iA 2cos. LA 

s unaligg This expression varies as ,/tang.}A; the fence should, therefore, be 





un opposite to the least angle, provided the including sides will admit of it. 







er tM But if the problem be not limited to a rectilineal fence, then in the doc- 
lace Om. A eae d : " 

Pthe Aumeine of fluxions it is shown, that a circular arc is the least of all lines 
lleghanmmnat will fulfil the proposed condition ; and the area cut off wil! be a sector 





and wT acircle. Put x for its radius, p for the length of the arc to the radius 
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unity, then will its length to the radius x, be px = the length of the required 
2 

fence ; and by mensuration } px’? =a’ or =a ./— and pz =a Jf 2p. 


P 
Its position relative to the angles of the given triangle, should evidently 
be the same as in the former case. 


Ng QUESTIONS. 
Qu. 10. By Geometricus.—Jn a given circle, to find the arc which, multi- 
plied by its sine, makes the product a maximum. 

Qu. 11. By Doctor Adrain, NV. Y.—it is required to determine whether or 
not the values of the infinite series 1—1+1—1+1—1-+, &c. be subject to 
the law of continuity. 

Qu. 12. By the same.—To determine the extremely small oscillations of 
a particle of matter, moving freely on a horizontal plane, at exceedingly 
small distances from the point of contact. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
, Of the Weather in New-York, for the Month of August, 1820. 


THERMOMETER. WINDS. WEATHER, REMARKS. 














Tami2pmM 7PM 2pm7PM Qp During the first four- 
oft Ud, teen don of this month 


the weather continued 
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clear 
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cloudy 
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much the same as it had 
been throngh July— 
remarkably hot and op- 
pressive. After this 
period there was a con- 
siderable declension of 


74 | 82 78 ne rain | clear |\temperature, and the 
70 | 77 | 73 clear | do __ ||Windscoming more fre- - 
69 | 79 | 74 do | do [ang deter dee: 
73 | 79 | 76 cloudy | cloudy jitions, were more cool: 
75 | 81 | 78 clear | clear haber. , ae” 


77 | 85 | 82 do |cloudy _ a i ary; 
indeed, since th, 

79 | 85-| 84 do clear se ‘singe been the 

80 | 94 | 92 do jshower'/least rain. Vegeta: 

78 86 83 do cloudy hon, cys wot 

75 | tO | 76 cloudy} do eget . resh 

72 | 71 | 71 rain do _jjand luxuriant; but : 

721 76 | 73 cloudy| do |lextibit the'elfects oi 

72/183] 81 clear | clear |/the drought. 

72) 79 | 72 

72 175| 173 

69 | 76 | 75 


There have been two 
do do jor three gusts, but very 
do do __ |/little chunderand light- 

70 | 76 | 75 

7i | 79 | 75 

71 | 81 | 76 


do do |"s- 
72175 | 72 


do do 
do do 
do do 

cloudy 

71 | 80 | 76 clear 

74 |} 80 | 76 do jcloudy 
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70 | 76 | 75 

73 | 77 | 76 


do 
72| 78 | 75. 
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